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THE STANDARD advocates the abolition of 
all taxes upon industry and the products of 
industry, aud the taking, by taxation upon 
land values irrespective of improvements, of 
the annual rental value of all those various 
forms of natural opportunities embraced un- 
der the general term, Land. 

We hold that to tax labor or its products is 


to discourage industry. 


We hold tbat to tax land values to their 
fuil ainount will render it impossible for any 
man to exact from others a price for the 
privilege of using those bounties of nature in 
which all living men have an equal right of 
use; that it will compel every individual con- 
trolling natural opportunities to either utilize 
them by the employment of labor, or abandon 
them to others; that it will thus provide op- 
portunities of work for all men, and secure 
to each the full reward of his labor; and that 
as a result involuntary poverty will be abol- 
ished, and the greed, intemperance and vice 
that spring from poverty and the dread of 
poverty wiil be swept away. 
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~The Rev. Howard MacQueary, rector of 
the Episcopal church of, Canton, Ohio, 
sent a communication to THE STANDARD 
a few weeks ago asking whether the sin- 
gle tax doctrine did not lead to commun- 
ism, because as it seemed to him the 
equal right to land involved the equal 
right to things whose materials are drawn 
from land, such as houses, or in fact any 
article of human production. His com- 
munication was published in THE STAND- 
ARD of September 12, under the signature 
of Truth Seeker, and answered brietly by 
pointing out the difference between land, 
the natural reservoir from which the 
things produced by man must be drawn, 
and those things themselves, of which 
while the substance is drawn from land, 
the essential character is in the mod ifica- 
tions produced by labor. The sugges- 
tions do not seem to have removed Mr. 
MacQueary’s difficulty, who again writes: 


. « « You grant that I have aright toa 
bucket of water which I may bring from the 
spring, but not to the spring itself; to a log 
cabin which I may build, but not tothe woods 
from which I cut the logs. In short I may by 
labor earn a part of the earth, in the shape 
of water, wood, etc., but not to the whole of 
the earth. But supposing our nation were to 
set to work building themselves houses from 
the common forest, until all the forests were 
cut down and made into houses, and suppose 
there should then'come into the country by 
birth or immigration other buman beings, 
would they not have a right to demand uf us 
materinis for their houses? Would we not 
have to share our houses with them, or allow 
them to tear them down and build others for 
themselves? I cannot understand why if 
Jabor expended in the formation of a house 
out of material things should give me a 
title to the exclusive use of those materials, 
it should not also give me the same title to 
land on which Thad spent labor, If labor 
spent in fetching a pail of water entitles me 
to its possession, why should not labor spent 
in cleaning out the spring, walling it up, ete., 
entitle me to its exclusive possession? Why 
should labor spent in building castles out of 
the air give me 8 title to 60 much air, and not 
tothe air which I may have purifled? Tho 
only conceivable answer seems to be that by 
so monopolizing the air itself I might deprive 
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others of their castles. But, this, giveu time 
enough, will bappen any way, unless, indeed, 
air were inexhaustible. And however true 
this may be of air, it is not true of lund, 
wood, ete. The day must come when there 
will be no woods left, and then those who 
possess houses must, on your principles, shure 
their houses with the new comers. My simple 
difficulty is this, if labor spent or one part of 
the eurth gives a title to its possession, why 
does it not do so when spent on. another part 
of it? 

Mr, MacQueary is confusing hitnself by 
confounding the natural reservoir, the 
earth, with things temporarily drawn 





from it by labor, and using the words pos- 
session and ownership as though they 
meant the same thing. To admit the 
right of ownership in thinys which labor 
produces, or brings forth, from Jand, and 
to admit, as we do, such right of posses- 
sion to land itself as nay be necessary to 
give secure ownership of the products o/ 
labor, is quite a different thing from = ad- 
mitting the right of ownership in the 
natural reservoir itself. The one is neces- 
sary to the utilization of man's powers, 
to the secure possession and enjoyment 
by the laborer of the fruits of his labor. 
The other prevents the utilization of those 
powers and involves a practical denial to 
the laborer of the fruits of his labor. It 
enables some men to say to other men 
that they shall not work; it enables the 
idler to demand of the worker a portion 
of the results of his toil. 

If Mr. MacQueary had held to the illus- 
tration of the bucketful of water drawn 
from the ocean, instead of substituting 
for the ocean a spring—-in which he evi- 
dently confuses the idea of the bounty of 
nature with that of the exertion of labor 
by clearing, walling, etc.—he would more 
readily, perhaps, have seen the essential 
distinction. The right to the bucketful 
of water is but the right of labor to its 
result, and in no wise interferes with the 
equal rights of others. 
ship of the ocean itself can in no way be 
based on any individual right, and would 
involve a denial of the rights of others, 
The water which is within the bucket is 
in itself a natural substance not produced 
by labor, but the bucketful of water, i.e., 
the position of the water in the bucket 
and where it may be carried, is a condi- 
tion produced by labor. It is to this con- 
dition, and not to the substance of the 
water, that ownership attaches. This 
can be clearly seen if it be observed that 
the ownership of a bucketful of water 
can continue only so long as the change in 
its conditions produced by labor continues, 
To spill it or use it is to release those 
conditions, and to let the freed water re- 
turn to its natural reservoir. Even, in- 
deed, from the very moment in which 
labor takes it from the ocean it begins by 
the operation of natural forces, such as 
evaporation, to go back to the ocean 
again, The ownership of a bucketful of 
water, how long could that last and how 
could it inipair the right of anyone else 
to draw similar bucketsful) from the 
ocean? But the ownership of the ocean 
itself, that could be passed on from gen- 
eration to generation, so long as mankind 
existed and were so stupid as to recog. 
nize it, and would give to the man or 
men who from time to time owned it 
the right to prohibit all others of their 
fellows from drawing water or in any 
way using the ocean. 
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These principles apply as well to the 
spring, The clearing, walling, ete, of a 
spring give un exclusive right to the 
benefits of such exertions of labor, and to 
such possession of the spring itself as 


But the owner- 








may be necessary to utilize these benefits, 
And in so far as such exertions of labor 
may be said to produce the spring, as in 
the case where springs are brought to 
the surface of the earth by boring or dig- 
ing, they vive an exclusive right to the 
use of the water of the spring, to the ox- 
tent that this exclusive right does not in- 
fringe the equal right of others to obtain 
water from its natural reservoirs. 

So the exclusive right to whouse, like 
the right to the bucketful of water, does 
notuttach to the matter of the universe 
of which the house is composed, but to 
the position and combinition into which 
the matter has been brought by labor, 
and to the use of the matter only so long 
us it retains the impress of this labor. 
For just as water evaporates, so does the 
house decay, the matter of which it is 
composed constantly tending to pass 
from the position into which it has been 
Yrought by labor back into the natural 
reservoirs again, 

Mr. MacQueary is correct in assum- 
ing that the equal right to the use of 
the bounties of nature must limit all ex- 
clusive rights. If the natural materials 
out of which houses «are built were 
limited in quantity as he supposes, and 
people born into the world were to find 
this material all in use, so that they could 
get nothing out of which to build houses, 
then they might justly claim a share in 
the material, even though it were already 
But in 
supposing this he is supposing a different 
kind of a world from that in’ which 
we live or any other that we can readily 
imagine, 


in the form of existing houses, 


Wood, for instance, is not a 
fixed quantity which can be exhausted. 
Even supposing that natural forests can 
be exhausted, weod is no more a spontane- 
ous offering of nature than are wild cattle 
or wild grains. Itis also a product of la- 
bor and there is no practical limit to the 
ability of labor to produce it. 

So it is with other substances which 
man uses in production. All 
power over the material universe 
consists simply in changing things in 
place. 


man’s 


We cannot expand the superticies 
of the globe, nor add one atom to its 
mass, But neither can we diminish. Our 
destruction is of the same nature as our 
construction, We combine and we sepa- 
rate, that isall, But what we combine 
tends at once to separate again, and what 
we separate tends at once to new com- 
binations, We may conceive of lumiun 


beings becoming so numerous on the 


earth that they could not find space 


enough, but, if we consider what our pro- 
duction and consumption is, we cannot 
conceive of human beings using up the 
miterials from which to build houses, to 
make clothes or to obtain food. There- 
fore, the exclusive right of those whose 
labor has produced them = to such things 
as houses, clothes or food can never im- 
pair the equal right of others to produce 
such things from the reservoirs of nature, 
An acknowledement of the right of own- 
ership in those reservoirs themselves 
would, however, impair this right, 


But it may be said there are differences 
in the productive power of labor in diifer- 
ent localities, and that to allow those 
whose labor is exerted at the more favor- 
able localities full ownership in’ their 
products, would be to give them an ad- 
Vantage over those whose lubur was ex- 
erted at the poorer localities, and thus to 
impair the equal right of all to the use of 
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nature, A little consideration will, how. 
ever, show that this would not result 
from full recognition of individual owner- 
ship in the products of labor, but only 
from the reecornition of individual owner. 
ship in hand, 

When to produce the needed supply of 
anything, say fumber, iG must be drawn . 
from places where the retin Co Lubor is 
different, the value of lumber, by aw well 
recognized huw, will be determined by the 
labor necessary to produce timber at the 
poorest place forthe production of lumber 
of which the existing demand requires 
the use. And toall better localities there 
will attach w value of locality, or ground 
ralue, Which, speculation and. restriction 
aside, will measure the value of the 
superior advantare that the use of the 
locality gives to labor upon it. Uf wee 
permit individual ownership of land this 
advantage will go to the owners of the 
superior localities, and will enable them 
to obtain a return over ond above the 
earnings of labor, which will give thenr 
an unjust advantave and put those who 
ave relegated to the use of iaferion locali- 
ties to an unjust disadvantage. Buatit we 
vive merely the possession of land sub- 
ject to a payment vo the comnmianity 
which will represent the value of locality: 
—or to put it ia practical form, if we im- 
pose a tax which will take the value of 
ground without touching the value oof 
improvements—we puto all members of 
the community on an equality with) re- 
gard to the bounty of nature, and recon- 
cile completely the mdividaal and exelue — 
sive right to Che products of labor with | 
the common and equal right to the use of | 
natural opportunities. 


This great natural fact of the diferent 
productiveness to Libor of different lo- 
ealities, will, in the mind of whoever 
considers it, dispose of all idea that the 
prosperity of uations can be promoted by : 
restricting trade under the name of pro-. 
tection, It will dispose at once of the 
wnirchistic notion that civilized societies - 
can abolish pvovernment and dispense 
with public revenues, And it} shows the 
shortsightedness of those who say that 
equality with revard to the bounties of 
nature can be secured by dividing: up 
land, by limiting the ownership of land, 
or by abolishing ownership in vacant 
lund, 

The root of our social troubles is not in. 
the ownership of vacant land, butiin the: 
ownership of land, of which the owner- 
ship of vacant land is but an incident and 
outrrowth. If the ownership of vaciunt. 
land could be abolished, as Mr. Pentecost 
seems now to suppose, by simply howl. . 
ing “Thief! thiel!’—if the owners of va- 
nent land could thus be induced to pre- 
tend to make some use of their land, or 
even to give up all the dand they could 
not use themselves, or hire out to some- 
one else to Use—gross inequality would 
yet remain, and would continually ine 
Creuse, . 


Nor is it possible in uny way to wbolish 
rent without abolishing every vestize of 
civilization and taking mankind back to 
nomadic savagery,  Rent—economic rent 
Jam of course speaking of—is not the 
result of tuman adjustments, Tt springs: 
from natural hows as fixed and as certain 
ws the law of gravitation, It comes not 
merely from the differences in’ composi- 
tion, in configuration and in climate, of 
different parts of the surface of the glohe, 


| but from the physical constitution of man — 
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and his relations fo space liven in a 
country where there were an absolutely 
uniform climate and in all respects an ab- 
solutely uniform surface, the process of 
settlement and the progress of social 
growth would still cause rent to arise, —n 
whatever became the centers of popula- 
tion, of business and of socinl life, Land 
would have greater value than ino other 
places, and would to somebody or other 
yield rent. Whether any of us, if we 
had been consulted, could have made a 
different kind of a world, is beyond the 


question, This world in which we live is 
the kind of aworldin which with the prog- 


The 


only question with us is what shall we do 


ress of civilization rent must arise. 


with it—how shall we conform our soci 
adjustinents to this luv. If we 
rent in private hands, the most mon- 
strous inequalities must arise between 


leave 


men, A desire to monopolize is aroused, 
a spirit of speculation envendered, which 
make it actually seem to-day as if coun- 
tries overflowing with natural resources 
contained more people than they could 
support. 
we putall men on an equality with re- 
gard to natural opportunities, we can re- 


If we take rent for public uses, 


move all taxes from labor, give free play 
to all productive forces and secure to in- 
dustry, energy, forethought and thrift 
their natural opportunities and their nat- 
And whoever will consider 
what enormous benelicial changes this 
simple reform would work in tle consti- 
tution of society and what great possibili- 
ties of advance it would open, will not 
merely see in rent a natural fact with 
which it is idle to quarrel, but a most 
striking evidence of the intelligence and 
benignity of that power which is behind 
what we call nature. 


tural rewards, 


If Rev. Mr. MacQueary will look out on 
the world and consider man's relations 
with it, he will lose all fear that produc- 
tion can ever lessen the power to produce, 


all thought thet tlie moral trathe that the- 


laborer is entitled to the produce of his 

labor can ever jostle with the moral 
' truth that we are all equally entitled to 
the enjoyment of the bounties of na- 
ture. Let him consider this globe circling 
in endless orbit round the sun—so in- 
finitely small as compared with the out- 
lying universe; so enormously large as 
compared with the needs of the intelli- 
gent beings to whom it is given in their 
generations to dwell upon it. Let him 
consider what is involved in the inde- 
structibility of matter and the persistence 
of energy—how in all their production 
men cannot diminish the sources of pro- 
duction; how all their consumption is but 
the breaking up of some combination to 
form new ones—iand he will see that it is 
impossible to price any limit on the 
wealth that men might enjoy; and that 
poverty and all the that flow 
from it do not result from the nature 
of external things, bat simply from the 
violation by our social adjustments of the 
moral law which us that we 
should act toward each other as if we 
were really the children of the same 
Great Father, equally entitled to the use 
of all He had provided, 


evils 


teaches 
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The action of the Manhattan single tax 
club in rescinding the invitation to speak 
which had been addressed in the name of 
one of its committees to Dr, McGlynn 
may seem to some of our frends at a dis- 
tance us showing a disposition to need. 
Jessly keep up a quarrel that had better 
be forgotten, AMiany single tax men out- 
aide of New York, where alone the United 
Jabor party cut any figure in the presi- 
dential canvass, have evidently got to 
thinking that the difference that separated 
ys from Dr, McGlynn was aw mere dilfer- 
ence as to policy, intensified, perhaps, by 
the personal feelings that were aroused, 
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If this were so, no one would be quicker 
than Tim SrANDARD and the New York 
sinvle tax men in welcoming Dr. Me- 








Glynn back again, and in endeavoring to 
heal up all past differences. But unfor- 
tunately a good deal more than this is 
true, 

The attitude of Dr, McGlynn and his 
immediate associates in the last campaign 
was not that of men who, mistakenly 
though it might be, were really running 
w candidate for the sake of upholding 
principle. attitude of men 
who were running one candidate for the 
purpose of electing another, The effect 
und meaning of the proposition for nom- 


It was the 


inating a separate candidate, which was 
first made privately to some of us in 
December, 1887, was that of “Butlerizing” 
the land movement and using it for 
Blaine, or whoever might be the re- 
publican nominee, as was clearly stated 
in THE STANDARD when the open breech 
came, « All that oecurred 
showed with greater and greater clear- 


afterwards 


ness that this was the real purpose. 
Every effort was made to get some show- 
ing of strength. 
first 


Advances were made, 
labor men on the 
one side wand then to the socialists on the 
other, to whom the notion of getting up 
wstrike against house rent in this city 
was thrown out. 


to the union 


Everything was con- 
in the state of New York, 
decisive battle between the 
two reat parties to be fought, 
Despite the fact that the contest turned 
on the tariff question, despite the fact 
thatthe single tux principle called all 
who fally understood it to the side of free 
trade, despite the fact that Dr. McGlynn 
had long avowed himself a thorough free 
trader, and had in the last presidential 
election voted and spoken for Cleveland, 
his intluence and that of what was called 
the united labor party were cast for the 


centrated 
where the 
was 


protectionist candidate. Before the 
election came, the thin disguise of 
running aw candidate was thrown 
off, and Dr. McGlynn advised — his 


fallowers to vote for Harrison. As a 
matter of fact Harrison electoral tickets 
were rum out of the united labor party 
boxes, The local operations of this ‘‘par- 
ty of principle,” its shameless dickers 
with all sorts of candidates, its nomin- 
ation ofa man for mayor who had no 
qualifications but his professed readiness 
to spend $100,000, and the recriminations 
amid which the grave closed over it, were 
all of a piece. 








These things are not yet forgotten in 
New York, nor, indeed, has Dr. McGlynn 
made any sign which would show that 
he regrets them, or that the men 


who had his confidence in all this 
do not have it yet. For the Man- 
hattan club therefore to have in- 
vited him to speak before it as if 


nothing had happened to destroy conti- 
dence would have been evidence, not of 
an amiable desire to heal unnecessary dif- 
ferences, but of uw carelessness as to prin- 
ciple and conduct which would deprive 
it of just respect, 

HENRY GEORGE. 





The Dinner to Judge Maguire. 


The dinner tv Judge Maguire promises to 
be a very successful affair. It is is to be 
quite informal and will take place at Hotel 
de PEurepe, 237 Bast Fourteenth street, on 
Thursday evening, Oct. 3, at 7.30 o'clock. 
Tickets (costing $1.00) may be had at Tur 
STANDARD oljice, 12 Union Squure, or at the 
Manhattan single tax club, 36 Clinton place. 
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iu Lower California. 
ALAMO Camp, Lower California.—The single 
tux men of San Diego hud several social 
meetings before | left und have now organ- 
ized a single tax club, There are some very 
earnest workers in that community, J um 
doing what $ can down here, UC tuke THe 
StaNDAKD and Keep it going from cne to ane 
other, as it never gets old, and people are 
giad to read anything, 
Henry C. Rarcuiyy, 
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PRACTICAL WORK IN CHICAGO. 
Mensures Which Are Awakening Interest 
in Other than Single Tax Organizutions 

—General Pramball Before the Single 

Cinb. 

CuicaGo, Sept. 27.—The circular which we 
have sent out to nearly all the labor and 
economic oryanizations of Chicago, relating 
to the drainage question, as well as that in 
regard to the collection of certain statistics 
by the ceasus bureau touching the subject of 
Mortgages, is bearing good fruit, Already 
several powerful unions and Knights of La- 
bor assemblies, representing thousauds of 
the most progressive workingmen of this 
city, bave cordially and emphatically in- 
dorsed our position on the drainage issue, 
now a live one here, at the same time taking 
pains to assert their full sympathy with us in 
our ultimate aim atthe abolition of land- 
Jordism. 

At last night’s meeting of the single tax 
club two fresh responses to the circular were 
received. The first was from L. U. No. |, 
United brotherbood of carpenters and join- 
ers (1,000 strong), to the effect that by a 
unanimous vote our views of raising the 
requisite revenues for the proposed sanitary 
canal by a tax on land values exclvsive of 
improvements were heartily indursed; and 
the second, of a similar character, came un- 
der the seal of Assembly No. 5,134. Kuights 
of Labor. It is thus that, on a practical 
issue, We are rusbing the work; and it is a 
most gratifyiug fact that thus far but one 
organization has notified us of its refusal to 
consider our proposition. This was a union 
dominated by state secialists. We have 
notice of several unions aad assemblies which 
have the matter under considerntion, and 
the prospect Seems good fora very general 
support of our stand, the importance of 
which is scarcely to be overestimated. Judge 
Maguire, when be was here, promised me 
that he would make a point of referring to 
the drainage scheme in his fuortheoming 
speech, to which we are looking forward 
With deepening interest. This will be given 
under the auspices of the Chicago single tux 
club at the Madison street theater, Monday 
evening, October 7. Subject: The Single 
Tax. All single tax men are urged to make 
the occasion worthy of the man and the 
cause. 

General M. M. Trumbull], popularly known 
(itis whispered) as ‘‘Wheelbarrow” in the 
Open Court, was the speaker at list night’s 
meeting. The house was full as usual and in 
fine temper. The general addressed himself 
tu the exposure of “Some Protectionist In- 
consistencies,” and he did his work with con- 
summate skill. His sarcasm was biting and 
there was a neatness of touch in laying bare 
the ludicrous prentensions of protectionists 
which thuroughly delighted the audience. 
His humor was also infectious, und the 
speech as a Whole was in the best vein of a 
very clever free trader who has fallen a 
little short of the point whence the cat is 
visible. He was tendered a hearty vote of 
thanks. Me. Furbish, Mr. Devanon, Mr. Tay- 
lor, Mr. Cowdrey and Mr. Hornstein following 
with timely remarks. Mr. Cowdrey’s talk 
was peculiarly felicitous, going to the heart 
of the protective scheme and showing that 
its uitimate benefit accrues to the owner cf 
raw materials—the landlord. 

I hear constantly of single tax men in the 
city who are never seen at the club. I[ beg 
to inform them that our meetings ure held 
every Thursday evening at the Grand Pa- 
cific, Where their presence is earnestly de- 
sired and urgently needed. There is work to 
be done. W. W. BAILEY, 





Organized in Evansville. 

EVANSVILLE, Ind.—The Evansville single 
tax association sends greetiug to all kindred 
associations, We have at last taken our 
place as an organized Company in the ranks 
of the sinuvle tax army. 

On the evening of September 2! a meeting 
was held ut the office of Dr. A. M. Owen, and 
@& permanent organization formed. The fol- 
lowing is a list of members: Dr. Edwiu 
Walker, president; M. J. Bray, jr., vice pres- 
iuent; Charles G. Beunctt, secretary and 
treasurer; Dr. A. M. Owen, C. J. Murphy, 
Dr. George Hodson, executive committee; 
Stephen O'Conner, James D. Saunders, J. W. 
Wartman, P. H. Carroll. This list by no 
means includes all our citzens who have 
“seen the cat.” Some were unavoidably ab- 
sent. No notice of the mecting bad been 
piven, und us it had been hastily called it 
was not geuerally Known. We will sovn 
have a membership of more than twice our 
present number. 

Of our present members a majority are 
Jjandowners—two of them being among the 
largest landowsers in the county. Every 
mau of them is an unconditional free trader, 
aud there is not a professional politician 
among them. Our president is a member of 
the Reform club of New York, of which Mr, 
Everett P. Wheeler is president, Two of our 
mmembers are Grund Army men—one of them 
being the commander of this pest, One of 
our members is a leading Knight of Labor, 
and another has been for a long time the 
president of our Business men’s association, 

Taken altogether, although not very large, 
our club is 4 very strong one,uad its intlueace 
will be felt, and strongly felt, in this commu- 
nity, mark that! We bave come to stay, and 
we mean business 

i have been working in tho single tax cause 
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nearly ten years, aud at times E felt so dis- 
couraged that T almost gave up all hope. 
Now Lam beginuing to see that my work 
was notin vaing In many cases, where I 
thought the seed had fallen on stony ground, 
Tnow nd I was mistaken, It has sprouted, 
und is growing, © CHARLES G. BENNET?, 
See, Evansville 8. TT. association, 
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Surprising Advances in Lown. 

Des Moines, Jowa, Sept. 2 —I seldom see 
much mention of Lowa in Tite STANDARD, and 
Lam anxious that your readers suould know 
that the cause is making some progress here, 
so [ venture to write you iInyself. 

Besides the single tax club here there is 
one at Allerton, with «w good membership, 
and [ find there Dr. Bullis, EK. L. Hart, a 
prominent attorney; D. D. Shirley, an editor; 
T. J. Morgan, a grain dealer; G. W. Holliday, 
principal of sehvols; 8S AL MeCoy, O. C. 
Sunth, &. O. Alcorn, J. A. Alexander, Ham 
Schriver and others, ‘“kuow what they want 
and kuow bow it ought to and will be ob- 
tained.” 

At Oscevla is P. F. Kearns, an original 
tax man, Who lets his light shine, aud has 
gathered togetber a little knot of men there 
thinking on correct lines, among them being 
Captain John M. Ball, a life long republican 
and protectionist, and Mr. Simon Dunbar, 

Charles A. Walsh of Ottumwa, an able 
and thoroughgoing single tuxer, keeps the 
ball rolling at that point. 

At Nevada Charles Covell sees the cat in 
all its beauty, and doves what he can to show 
it to others. Mr. Wyrick, the genial land- 
Jord of the principal hotel of the town, is a 
new but enthusiastic convert, and will con- 
vert others. 

D. H. Ballard of Iowa Falls, into whose 
hands [ piaced a STANDARD and ua copy of 
“Progress and Poverty,” writes me that he 
“does not see how the logic of ‘Progress and 
Poverty’ can be refuted, and that he bas 
cume our way.” 

At Atlantic Mr. Bradley takes pleasure in 
advocating the single tax, and Mr Lvynthon 
of the Park hotel is gradually coming to see 
the cat—in fact, Tmay say be does see it. 

Teould go op atinuch lepeth in this way, 
and vive you names of hundreds that I per- 
sonaully Know who have come or are coming 
our way, and of those who are active work- 
ers in the cause, but suffice it to say, that 
even Iowa is making a surprisingly rapid ad- 
vance all along the Jine. Allof which tills 
the heart of the earnest reformer with hope, 

M. L. Hosvretrsr. 


_ cents st = en at my 





In Sioux City. 


Sioux City, Iowa.—A> little more than 
three vears ago [ finished reading “Progress 
and Poverty,” and sinee that time have 
studied all of Mr. George’s publications, be- 
sides having been a reader of THE STANDARD 
from the beginning, It is needless to udd 
that Thave “seen the cat,” and from a radi- 
eal republican have beedme a thoroushgoing 
single tax man, unlimited. [have loaned or 
given away dozens of Mr. George's books 
and distributed tracts like the leaves of au- 
tumn, and bave no doubt but that my work 
Will prove bread cast upon the water. I 
have made a special effort among the edito- 
rial profession of northwestern Iowa and 
there are several quill drivers hereabout 
who acknowledge the soft impeachment of 
being George men. 

Joun F. Forn, Lock-box 1,011. 


Pleading With the Dogs tu the Manger. 
New York Times, 

There is a grand opportunity for a display 
of public spirit on the part of the owners of 
land within the area chosen by the World’s 
fuir committee for the location of the site 
for the exhibition of 18902. If they would 
come forward ina body aud offer the use of 
their property fot this purpose on favorable 
terms, they would catu more eredit und 
glory for themselves and do a vrenter public 
service than they are hkely tu have «a chauee 
of doing again in their lifetime. 2... 

And this honor can be acquired withcut any 
material sacrifice. Space enourh within the 
designated area for all the great features of 
the fair is practically unoccupied and unim- 
proved, lying useless Lo its owners and simply 
awaiting the advance in value which is to 
come from the iacrease of population ond 
the building up of that section of the city, 
Every owner who has put improvements up- 
onany partof the space required would of 
course be fairly paid for the otmay, and 
every one would be fully insured against any 
actual loss from the ocenpation of bis prop- 
erty for this great public purpose. All this 
coulda be readily arranged, and the oue thing 
needed is the mere cunsentof the owners of 
the desired land, 

The considerations in favor of holding the 
world’s fair of 1892 in this city are over- 
welming, and the immense bene it that would 
necrue to the city and its property owners is 
beyond computation. There is no doubt 
that these very owners of the land desired 
would reap a generous share of the direet 
benefit, because a great impetus would be 
given to the development and growth of 
that very section in the future... . 

What ts it that gives value to this vaeant 
land but the presence of the community 
that now asks for its teinperary use for the 
grandest purpose to whieh it could be 
deyoted! What isto give enhanced value 
to it but the growth and prosperity of this 
sume community, which would be vastly 
promoted by that very use of it!) What is 
asked of these private owners is not a sacri- 
fice, but an act of public spirit whieh would 
in reality be « benetit and a profit to them, 
while it would gain for them the meed of 


public gratitude and the glory of a patriotic 
service, 














October 5, 1889. 
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THE CIGARMAKERS’ CONVENTION. 

fe Tables the Single Tax Resolution. and 
Aiso One For che Estublishiment of Lect. 
ure Bavenus, and Pronounces in’ Favor 
of Trusts aud the Revenue Pax on Lobac- 
co, 


The cigarmakers’ international convention 
adjourned sine die last Saturduy. As had 
been anticipated, it tabled the single tax 
resolution spoken of in ‘Tuk STANDARD last 
week, but not until after a lively debate. 
The friends of the single tax, however, are 
satistied with the work done. A resolution 
which recommended the subordinate unions 
to establish lecture bureaus for the ‘discus- 
sion of the Jabor problem and economic ques- 
tions” was also tabled, the position taken by 
its opponents being that “cigarmakers have 
no time to waste in talk; what they want tu 
do is to devote all their energies to securing 
higher wages and fewer hours of labor.” 
This fits in well with the declaration made 
at Buifalo, in 1883, by President Strasser, 
during a debate on tke land question. 
What,’ said he, “do cigarmakers want 
with land? They bave no use whatever for 
it. What they wantis tobacco to work up 
‘into cigars!” 

Duriog the session of the recent conven- 
tion there was considerable excitement, 
President Strasser, iu his report, read on the 
tirst day of the convention, had urged that 
the fiercest resistunce should be offered by 
the union to apy attempt that migbt be made 
tu abolish the tax on cigars and tobacco. 
Four members of the committee submitted 
the following: 

Believing that the members of the interna- 
tional cigarmakers’ union would be greatly 
benetited by the abolition of the internal rev- 
enule taxes on cigars, We report adversely 
on the recommendation of the president to 
protest to congress against the repeal, 

The fifth member of the committee sub- 
mitted a minority report indorsing President 
Strasser’s recommendation. ‘The debate was 
very animated, und it was noticed that all 
the socialistic delegates favored the minority 
report. It became a tariff discussion, but 
President Strasser settled it by saying that 
under the present revenue tarilf the waves 
of cigarmakers had received much higher 
wages than they got before the tax was im- 
posed. The president's remarks will be re- 
ceived with delight by the thousands of jour- 
neyinen cigarmukers everywhere, and especi- 
ally in this city, who are at present com- 
plaining that their average earnings do not 
reach three dollars a week; and by others 
who say that even by pressing in their wives 
and children, and by working all their work- 
ing hours, they cannot make over ten dullars 
a week, even wheu they are so fortunate as 
to secure steady work. But the president in- 
sisted that cizarmakers were flourishing un- 
der the revenue tax system, and that settled 
it, notwithstanding that almost the very 
next recommendation brought before the 
convention Was that an “out of.work benelit 
fund” should be created fur unemployed mem- 
bers of the union—$3 a week, but each person 
to receive not more than §72u year. The 
proposition, in his opinion “cut to the heart 
of the Jabor question,” and = should be 
adopted, Which it was by a vote of 84 to 65, 
the socialist delegates ull voting for it. 
Those delegates who are disposed to tuke u 
gloomy view of things, despite the declara- 
tion of the president that “cisarmakers are 
flourishing,” anticipate a large pension roll, 
because, as they say, the reports from all 
the univus represented show that a little over 
thirty per cent of the membership have been 
constantly out of work during the past year. 

During the debate on the out-of-work bene- 
fit fund Mr. Strasser suid that it was based 
ou the trust idea. Then he went on to say 
that in spile of all that had been said about 
trusts, they showed that they could regulate 
supply and demand. They had confuted the 
theories of social und political economists; 
the theories of Johu Stuart Mill and Kar! 
Marx. ‘if it were not for them,” he added, 
“things would have been worse than they 
were during the past years. They show us 
an example that might be copied; when any 
of their members ure not workioy all the 
others chip in tu support them.” In this con- 
nection it might be well to use Mr. Strasser’s 
favorite editorial phrase (used ia the Cigar- 
makers’ Jourual): “Comment is unnecessary.” 
The Jeaders of the socialistic delegates a!so 
fuvored the trust idea. “lhe cigarmakers 
Organization is u trust,” be said. “We aim to 
control the supply of labor and are justilied 
in using every method to secure that end. 
The Standard oil company bus succeeded us 
& trust because it muuaged to bring all com- 
peting conceras within its folds. Uatil we do 
that our success will uot be assured,” 

The neat meeting of the Laternational union 
eh be held in dndianapolis in the fall of 
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A Significant Occurence, 


NEW York, Sept, 25.—One of the straws 
showing how deep a hold bullot reform bas 
taken upon the people since the single tax 
movement brought it to the front two years 
BBO, Is Ube recent uction of New York divi- 
sion, League of American wheelmen, This 
body, numbering ubout 2,000 members, dis- 
tributed all over this state, uas just changed 
its by Jaws so that its cilicers will hereafter 
be elected under u moudilication of the Aus- 
tralian system A delegate from central 
New York reported that he had canvassed 
bis entire district on the subject and found 
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that the proposition met with the most en- 
thusiastic support, showing that the serti- 
ment throughout that section had already 
been favorably affected. Every organiza- 
tion of this sort which adopts the reform in 
its dumestic affairs, of course educates its 
members and their friends tu a kindly recep- 
tion of the idea in the wider political field. 

0. J. SURIVER 


THE MANHATTAN SINGLE TAX CLUB. 
Ic Withdraws an Unauthorized Tuvicautou 
to Dr. MeGiynn to Address the Club— 

Other Mutters of Interest. 

At the meeting of the Manhattan ‘single 
tax club on Thursday evening, September 26, 
w motion was made to dispense with a series 
of public meetings on week nights, ordered 
wt the sugvestion of the agitation committee. 
The chairman of the ayvitation committee, 
Joseph Siubernik, asked that the motion be 
made to apply to November and the succeed- 
ing months, as he bad invited speakers for 
October. On a demand for a further ex- 
planation, he said he had invited Dr. Me- 
Glynn to address the club. This was the first 
positive knowledge that the club had of such 
action, aud in the debate that followed Mr. 
Silbernik was severely rebuked for his pre- 
sumption. 

The speakers declared thut they enter- 
tained no feelings of personal hostility 
toward Dr. McGlynn, but that a very serious 
matter of principle was iavolved in this mat- 
ter. The famous “split” was not due to per- 
sonal feeling. Mr. Barnes and Mr. Me- 
Mackin, with Dr. McGlynu present and con- 
curriug, had deliberately proposed to orgun- 
ize a national united labor party, to put a 
so-called national ticket in the field, and 
then only nominate electors in the states of 
New York, New Jersey, Conneeticut and In- 
diana, ignoring the tariff issue. This was 
not « prosposul to engave in a_ hopeless 
movement in behalf of our whole principles, 
but was one to ignore an essential part of 
our principles and prostitute the single tax 
movement to the support of the protectionist 
party in a campaign in which protection was 
the issue. There was no concealment by 
Messrs. Barnes and McMackin of their ex- 
pectation that the republican machine would 
meet the expenses of such a campaign, and 
yet Dr. McGlynn urged it and took part iu 
the effort that followed to carry out the 
scheme. 

Had Dr. McGlynn's course not been suc- 
cessfully antagonized, the cause of the single 
tax would bave been dragged down into the 
umre in Which the united labor party so mis. 
erably perished at the close of the horribly 
corrupt boodie campaign in which Mr. Cvo- 
gan was so shamelessly ftleeced. 

it was also pointed out that the Manhattan 
club was organized by men who disap- 
proved Dr. McGlynn’s attitude and wio em- 
phasized in their declaration of principles 
free trade as an essential part of the single 
tax doctrine. Under sueh circumstanees it 
was pointed out that it was an astonishing 
piece of presumption for one man to invite 
Dr. MeGlyna to address the club without 
first submitting the question to it. The pain- 
ful embarrassment of the situation was feel- 
ingly alluded to. The club did not wish to 
be put in the position of acting churlisbly 
toward a man who professes adherence to 
our principles, and on the other hand it did 
not intend to open the way for another bitter 
quarrel fullowed by a split, and hence its 
true policy was to do nothing, but the chair- 
man of the agitatiou committee had com- 
pelled the club tu disclaim his action. The 
motion to dispense with the meetings wus 
thereupon adopted and it was made so clear 
to Mr. Silbernik that he was not wanted uny 
longer on the manaviung board that he re- 
signed. His resignation was unanimously 
accepted, and the remuioing members of the 
agitation committee withdrew the invitation 
to Dr. McGlyan. 


Henry George will deliver the address be- 
fore the Manhattan single tax club this Sun- 
day evening, October 6; this being the inaug- 
uration of the second series of lectures, 

At the last business meeting the club ap- 
pointed a committee to arrange for the 
proper celebrativo of the first anniversary on 
October 16 of the organization of the Man- 
hattan single tax club, The committee is 
now deliberating over what forin the celebra- 
tion will take. 


A Correction. 

Buriston, S. D., Sept. 2.—Please correct a 
mistake Linade in the letter appearing in to- 
day’s STANDARD. ‘The Kev. Jobn Heetor is 
hot the man known as “The Texas Cyclone,” 
though he tug is wo “eolored” man. We ex- 
pected the “Cyclone” but he did not come. 
Mr, Hector did. Heuce the mistake. 

W. E. Brokaw. 


The Farmer Plows and Reaps, but Gathers 
Nat ta. 
Minueupolis Lubore Union, 

“Penny wise aud pound foolish” is an old 
English saw, applicable to the ceoncmy of 
the American farmer of to-day. The time 
and effort spent in striving to increase the 
productive powers, if spentin reading up on 
political economy, would enable him to solve 
the problem of distribution in a short time. 
A little study would soon convince bim that 
if the distribution of weulth were just, the 
production of wealth would not trouble him, 










SOMETHING ABOUT MONEY. 


Thomas @. Shearman Ansawers Some Qucss 
tions Put by the Mutual Bank Prapite 
ganda of Chicage, 


The Mutual bank propaganda of Chicago 
has addressed the following circular to 
Thomius G. Shearman: 


Whereas, A medium of exchange, money, 
is indispensable to civilization, it follows that 
the nethod of its supply must be of co-equal 
importance and, as it bas never been deter- 
miped upon any seientifie basis how much 
money is needed or the correct method of its 
issue; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the following questions be 
printed, and copies sent to all the prominent 
journals in the country, and to such promi- 
nent citizens us the seeretaries may select. 

1. Does the prohibitory tax of ten per cent 
imposed by Congress on any issue of paper 
money other than is issued by the U.S. treas- 
uryv limit the volume of money? If not, why 
uot! 


2. Whence did the state originally derive 
the “right” to dietate what the people should 
use as tnoney? 

3. If an association or a community volua- 
turily agree to use a certain money of their 
own device ty facilitate the exchange of pro- 
ducts'and avoid high rates cf interest, has 
the stute the right to prohibit such voluntary 
association for mutual advantage? 

4. Do not restrictions as to what shall be 
used as money interfere with  persoual 
liberty? 

5. Has the question of free trade in bank- 
ing, he, the absence of all interference ou 
the part of the state with making and sup- 
plying money ever been a matter of public 
discusston? 

6 What effect does state restriction on the 
issue of money have on the rate of interest? 

% Can the business of banking and the sup- 
ply of money be said to be under the opera- 
tion of supply and demand where the state 
prohibits or restricts its issue, or dictates 
what shall be used as money! 

8 Is there sucha thing as a measure or 
standard of value? If so, how isit constituted, 
and what is its function? 

9, What becomes of the “standard” or 
‘“mensure” of value during suspensions of 
specie payment? 

10. Are you in tavor of free trade in bank- 
ing, including the issue of paper money! If 
not, why not ALFRED BK. WiESTRUP, 

Correspondent Secretary 

To these questions Mr. Shearman has made 
the following reply: 

September 16, 1889. 

Mr. A. B. Westrup, [60 Washington St, 
Chicago. 

Dear Sir—I have received your circular, 
usking various questions which are very sury- 
gestive of an interesting and useful discus- 
sion, for which unfortunately, Lb have not suf- 
ficient time. L willcontine myself, therefore, 
tou viving a general answer to sume of your 
questions collectively. 

I do not know that it is of any practical use 
to inquire Whether the state has a right to 
dictate whit people shall use as money, or, if 
it has, how it acquired that right. [ do not 
find that the stute in any way dictates what 
my personal friends and I shall use ws money 
by agreement with each other. They accept 
iny checks and Laccept theirs, and the state 
uever interferes, L presume that, if To acree 
with the corner groceryman to exchange 
checks with him, the state will not intervere. 
But if I try to pass off checks on the yrocery- 
man upon ignorant people, who receive them 
as money, and persuade them not to present 
them to the grocerymun, it is ulmost certain 
that [ should intend to swindle them; and the 
state has a rizht te prohibit uot only ordin- 
ary swindling, bit any actions which experi- 
ence shows inevitably end up with swindling, 

The westeru states hud such an experience 
before the war, of the tremendous extent to 
Which this kind of swindling was carried by 
wild cat banks, that their people were lar 
more anxious than the people of the east to 
prolibit the circulation of sham money de- 
vised by fraudulent bankers. They carried 
this feeling suo furias to prohibit: banks alto- 
gether, in some places, and the circulation of 
bank money ip other places. 

The question of free trade in banking was 
a matter of very active public discussion be- 
fore the war, and in several western states 
it was practically realized. The state did 
not interfere with the making and supplying 
of sham money. The western peuple were 
consequently stripped to their skins by 
swindling rogues, The reason why so iniay 
people are now in favor of renewing that old 
system is that they have grown up since the 
war and know nothing about the experience 
of their fathers and grandfathers, | Like 
children, they will not believe that lire burns 
until they have pushed their own fingers well 
inte the coals. 

In reply to your qaue-tion “What eifect 
does state restriction have on the rate of in- 
terest,” Lauswer that it has comparatively 
little tu do with it, unless carried to an ex- 
cessive degree. It is a popular delusion that 
luterest is paid for the mere use of money 
and for nothing else, In point of fact no hu- 
naa being ever pays u cent of interest for 
the use of mere money, What men pay in- 
terest for js for the use of things baying in- 
trinsic Worth and utility as well as comuer- 
Gjal value, Money is of no use except to get 
rid of unmediately, It is like a roud, an ex- 
cellent thing cousidercd as a means of pet- 
ting from one house tu another, but uf no use 
ut wll considered us a@ permanent lodging. 

As to the standard or measure of value, 
anything cun be made such by universal 
ugreeinent; wad then other things will be ex- 
obanged by reference to that agreed stund- 
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ard; and nothing can be made such a stand- 
ard whieh is not aceepted, by stubstantinily 
Unanimous agreement, ameony people who 
trade with each other. 

You ask “what becomes of the standard of 
vilue during suspensions of specie payment? 
No make theanswer sumple, it remiins just as 
it was before, thouch there are nominally two 
standards, Phe people ino general measure 
the value of their goods by the paper stand- 
ard; butthe paper standard itself is all the 
time measured by the specie standard; and, 
therefore, the value of goods goes up or 
down in paper, preeisely ino proportion as 
paper goes downer up in specie. 

Your last question is: ‘'Are youin favor of 
free trade ia banking, including the issue of 
paper money? If not, why not? ‘This ques- 
tion cannot be answered yes or no; becnuse 
all depends upon what you mean by “free 
trade in banking.” Eo oamiin favor of free 
trade in banking, as fo understand banking; 
but, doubtless, Lam not in favor of it, ws you 
understand it, Certainty flo mot think that 
the issue of paper tnoney is any neeessary 
part of the banking business. And by paper 
ouey, b presuine that you mean pauper which 
should be forced upon persons unwilling to 
receive it as legal tender. To this Lo am en- 
tirely opposed, for the simple reason that 
am opposed to every form of swindling. l 
am not in favor of forcing any kind of money 
upon anybody; uch even gold or silver, 

The Mutual bauk system, which you pro- 
pose, is nothing new. [tis substantially the 
same Which Arkansas adopted in 1845, and 
which ruined everyone who trusted in it f 
sve no difficulty tthe way of your starting 


fone at once, if you can find people willingy to 


co inte it. The officers will get their sal- 
aries, if they ure bright enough to draw them 
inuadvance. Nobody else will get anything. 
No law that Dknow of stands in your way so 
long as your bank confines its circulation to 
people who have agreed beforehand bo ae- 
cept its notes. Do not wail for all the inhab- 
itants of a town to join you. Any three gen- 
gentlemen cin start such a bank if they are 
willing to do so. They need not lose much 
money; and they will gain a most valuable 
experience, 

But vo borrower will gain much from deal- 
ing with your mutual bank, if ib adheres to 
the rules which your circular lays down. 
For the bank is not to lend anything except 
upou thoroughly woud security, and to the 
extent of two-thirds of the market value. 
Avy amount of money aun be borrowed on 
these terins already. Yours very truly, 

THOMAS Ch SHEARMAN, 
A Single Tax Appeal From Achania, Geore 
gin, to Single Pax Kaighes of Labor, 

ATLANTA, Ga., Sept. 26—On the evening of 
the 24th inst,, J. Phentey® Sinith, W. id. Gath- 
right, J. M. MeGuirk, Carl We Helsing and 
the writer met at the residence of Mr. John 
M. Beath, where we creanmaed the Athunta 
siuvle tux club, Now bo Mr. Beath, who is) a 
prominent ice manufacturer, a man of wealth 
wund of great experience and knowledge ia 
commercial and manufacturing mutters, and 
who is the pioneer of our cause in’ Athunta, 
was made president, and Mr. Smith, who is 
Widely and honorably known in the state as 
wnewspaper inion, Was made secretary, We 
huve evidence that others will seott joip our 
ranks, At the meeting mentioned we dis. 
cussed neasures proper to advance the cause 
in our midst. Only one of these will interest 
your readers in other places, Lb was prompted 
by the fact that on the Path day of Novem- 
ber, ISSO, the next anbual meeting of the 
ceneral assembly of the Kaivhts of Labor 
couvenes mie this place, The writer was di- 
rected by a resolution to make in this letter 
an appeal to the simele tax menbers of the 
Knights of Libor that they exert themselves 
to send among ther delegates to this meet- 
ing some of their bestspeakers and lecturers. 
The Koights of Labor in this community mume 
ber about five thousand. Abt this meeting of 
the general assembly mentioned, it strikes us 
that it would greatly udvunce cur cuuse 
here to have the single tax discussed. We 
believe that an agitation of the matter at the 
time mentioned will result iu many converts; 
and thatthis will be aw good beginning for 
public discussion in this locality. 

The time is very short. We will be thank. 
ful for the aid of auy one to helpus in fore- 
ine upon this city the consideration of the 
single tux. JOHN OC. RD 


Another Phau of Qperation, 

Bavn Maw, Pa, Sep. 2v7.—The sugeestion 
of Mir Be. i. DeCosta, of Ciambridgeport, 
Mass., in your) last utinber, to mail THe 
STANDARD ufter reading it, to other persons, 
isa good one, but Ethink my plan is better, 
Besides acting on Mr, DeCosti’s suggestion I 
send postal curds, with single tax gospel 
written ou them, to our opponents, wad fur- 
thermore [copy short single tux sentiments 
wand tarill aotes from TUB STANDARD OD paste- 
board cards und tack them alone the publio 
highways and in saddler and blacksmith 
shops. bo have done so for the last eizht 
months with sutisfactory results, Loam the 
ouly single tux man bere and could do better 
if GU haat single tax literature to distribute. As 
Lhave to work c65 days in the year it will be 
secuthit bohave very little time for argu- 
ment. Ifany of yourrenders buve any single 
tax literature to spare it wl be thankfully 
received and distributed. Lo huve sown the 
seed in this neighborhood and hupe your 
readers will respond aud help me to keep it 
growing, Tracts will reuch we if wddressed 
to Uncua Tom 





























































THE CART-TAIL CAMPAIGN. 

Two Cnurts Started Out Last Saturday 
Night by the Manhattan Single Tax Club 
~One on the Kuse Side, che Other an te 
Went Side—Met by sifent Crowds, but 
Noon Cheers und Enthusiasm Were 
¥voked. 
ast Saturday evening the weather was 

pleasant and the air soft and balmy when 

the two campaign trucks of the Manhattan 
single tux elub, cach supplied with speakers 
and literature, pulled out from in front of 
the club rooms and wheeled away to their 
destinations. On the sides of each truck 
were the legends “The Single Tax will Raise 

Your Wages,” “The Single Tax will Reduce 

Your Rents.” One, in charge of A. J. Wolf, 

wrs bound for the west side, and the other, 

in charge of Morris Van Veen, for the east 
side. 
ON THE EAST SIDE. 

The east side truck took up its position at 
the corner of avenue A and Thirteenth 
street—where the crowd spoken of in the 
previous issue of Tne StanpaRp had made it 
almost impossible for the speakers to be 
heard—and a large crowd gathered. Mr. 
Van Veen opened the meeting, and stated 
the objects for which the cart-tail campaign 
had been inaucurated. He then introduced 
Charles P. Kelly, who made a fine address. 
Having been brought up among the men and 
women he was talking to, he knew of the 
deep poverty which existed among them. 
He knew that it was an ordinary thing for 
them to do the most degrading things of 
which a human being could be guilty in order 
to obtain the most common necessaries of 
life. He had suffered from poverty as much 
as any of them, and had at one time 
despaired of relief, Buta light had come to 
him in the darkest moment of his despond- 
ency, and he saw how a condition could be 
brought about by which all men could be 
lifted toa plane where it would not be neces- 
sary for any to ceaselessly struggle for bare 
subsistence. Then Mr. Kelly explained how 
such astute of things could be brought about 
through the sinvle tax, 

Mr. McGregor of Jersey City was the next 
speaker. He took up the tariff question. He 
said that it had been promised that in the 
event of the success of the protection party 
wages would rise; there would be work for 
all, and poverty aud want would cease. 
“The protection party won,” said he. ‘Now 
what bas really happened? Have wages 
risen? Have all men who were willing’ to 
work been able to get work! Is it nota fact 
that wages bave not risen, but have fallen? 
Is it not a fact that since the last election 
large industries huve been shutting down in 
all directions, thus throwing out of employ- 
ment thousands and thousands of men, who 
have been added to the already appalling 
roll of the idle and starving? 

Atter distributing single tax literature, 
which was eagerly asked for by men and 
women, the truck drove to its next stution, 
Eleventh street and Avenue B. Mr. A. J. 
Steers was the first tu speak. 

Mr. Steers said that the object of the Man- 
hattan single tax club in sending trucks and 
speakers in where the workers lived, was to 
talk to them of the things in this life which 
interested thein most—wages and rent. We 
live, he said, in a country rich beyond the 
dreams of avarice, in extent of arable land 
greater than all of the other civilized nations 
of earth put together; and yet, though our 
nation is barely one hundred years in exist- 
ence, we are troubled by all the evils that 
afflict the older nations of Kurope. When I 
was a boy in the western states no man who 
desired work found lack of employment, but 
to-day in every part of the union tramps 
abound on every roadside. Itisfor the tramp 
despised and outeast that [To am here to 
speak. It is for the woman who sells her 
virtue on our streets to-night that Io am 
here to raise my voice, for sv surely 
as there is 2 God in heaven—the crime for 
which our nation must answer before the 
bar of an avenging God—is thea unpardona- 
ble sin that here the laborer is defrauded of 
his hire. Are we forever togo on living as 
if in a stupor, eating, drinking, working, 
sleeping, us thouch in life there were noth- 
ingelse? Here where we stand is the city 
of New York, the island of Manhattan-—a 
town hardly three huadred yvears old! What 
has made the Jand of our island which the 
Dutchmen who first peopled it bought for 
twenty-four dollars—worth millions upon 
millions? Population. Then if population, 
and not the land owuers, has given rise to 
this enormous value, would it be unjust to 
wppropriate land values fur public use and 
permit them vo longer to go iuto private 
pockets! Henry George has pictured the 
great milliouaires opening their hearts and 
providing for the public free transportation, 
free light and heat, free theaters and many 
other of the things that all or most of us 
need, free. Under such conditions would 
this city not bean earthly paradise for the 
average man?! Would it not: attract multi- 
tudes of nen from other places? What would 
be the effect? Can you not see? There 
would be a greater demand for New York 
land, and reats would go up, up! up! and 
the landlord would pocket the entire bene- 
faction, 

The simple remedy is to place all taxes 
needed for the support of government, city, 
stule and national, upon the value of Jand 
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or the products of labor, This would destroy 
speculation in land, while it would secure for 
the benefit of all that value which increase 
of population or exteusion of improvements 
gave to land. 

Mr. Steers’ speech made a profound im- 
pression on the large crowd which had 
gathered closely about the truck; and at its 
conclusion he was roundly applauded. 

William McCabe was the next speaker, and 
wtthe conclusion of his remarks the truck 
moved away to its next station amid the 
cheers and God speeds of the assembled 
Inen and women, 

It was after ten o’eclock when Sixth street 
and Avenue B was reached, and the intention 
Was to nave three short addresses and then 
go home; but when eleven o’clock came the 
streets were crowded, and the chairman con- 
cluded to keep the meeting going a little 
while longer. Messrs, Dcblin, MeGregor, Me- 
Cabe, Murray, Steers and Van Veen talked 
to the crowd; but when at later than halt- 
past eleven the large crowd still bung on, 
vbere being no one on the truck with voice 
enough left to speak, Chairman Doblin re- 
luctantly bade the audience good night and 
the truck moved away amid ringing cheers. 
It was nearly twelve o'clock when the club 
rooms were reached. 


TNE WEST SIDE, 

The truck for the west side proceeded to 
the corner of Eighth avenue and Thirteenth 
street. A little red fire and a few minutes of 
waiting sufficed to attract un assemblage of 
over five hundred people, which was con- 
tinually augmented as the voice of the 
speaker was heard by passers by. After an 
hour of speech making a change of base was 
made to Abingdon square, a few blocks to 
the southward, to which point many of the 
listeners followed. A balt was made in front 
of a republican aud a democratic club house, 
whose occupants helped to swell the crowd. 
Addresses were made by Messrs. Joseph Mce- 
Donough, J. R. Brown, J. D. Miller, William 
Wolff, Simon Van Veen and A. J. Wolf. Each 
speaker showed that side of the subject 
which was most natural to his bent of mind 
and personal experience. 

On this side of the city the people surround- 
ing the truck were apparently in beter cir- 
cumstances andof higheraverage intelligence 
than are usually found in the crowded east 
side districts. There was a plentiful sprink- 
ling of glossy silk bats and they stayed to 
the end. Lludeed, the interest evinced in the 
novel propositions by the whole audience, 
was most remarkable and encouraging. At 
the outset there was a chorus of hoots and 


jeers but these soon subsided when the ear- 


nest tunes of the chairman’s voice were 
heard, and then the crowd subsided into a 
condition of serious and sometimes of almost 
breathless attention. This was punctured at 
intervals by hearty applause as the speaker 
made w telling point or a home thrust, 

Many entertaining and suggestive incidents 
cropped out. A dapper young man asked in 
a sneering tone, “What the single tax was, 
anybow?” and he learned more in ten min- 
utes on that subject than under ordinary cir- 
cumstances he might have learned in a year. 
A drunken, blear-eved cripple, wearing a G. 
A. R. hat, shouted out an obscene remark, 
and the speaker at the moment promptly 
took advantage of the occasion to show the 
fellow up as one of the resuits of our social 
system. A Knot of well dressed club men 
standing together, apparently prepared to 
enjoy this new outbreak of crankism, but 
they were soon as much absorbed in the 
words coming from the truck as the rest of 
the throng. Questions were frequently put 
to the talker and were answered with a 
readiness that surprised the listeners, and 
When the meeting broke up the speakers on 
the cart were hailed with loud and prolonged 
cheering, 

The number of trucks will be increased un- 
til the weather becomes too inclement for 
out-of-door speaking aud listening, just as 
rapidly as additional speakers volunteer and 
funds are forthcoming. 


The Ball Set Rolling at Pueblo. 

PUEBLO, Col., Sept. 26.—Last evening, upon 
invitation of the Kuights of Labor assembly 
of this city, I addre:sed them on the Henry 
George theory. Beginning with the primary 
principles of political economy, showing the 
relation of the factors of production with 
those of distribution, I dealt with the er- 
rors concerning capital and its uses, and the 
errors in the Malvbus.an doctrine, thus lead- 
ing up toa consideration of the land ques- 
tion—the relation between population and 
rent, private ownership of land and the in- 
dividual appropriation of rental values. 
When Dreached the question of the right of 
the land owner to hold land out of use, and 
to appropriate rental values, I had by logical 
sequence of prescatation prepared mest of 
my audience to see the justice of the appro- 
priation of rental values to the common use 
of all, After an hour spent in answering 
questions, aud hearing several short speeches 
indorsing the single tax theory, a motion 
was carried to devote the third Wednesday 
evening of each month to an open meeting 
for the discussion of economic subjects. 
Thus the the long sought for oppurtunity has 
arrived for the publie dissemiuation of the 
single tax doctrine where it will do the most 
good, We shall not be sicw ia sowing the 
seed, J, W. BRENTLINGER, 
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A CART-TAIL CAMPAIGN IN BROOKLYN. 

A Cart Full of Speakers Started Out Last 
snturday Night Mee with Cheering Suc- 
eess—The Work to be Continued. 

BrookLyYN, Sept. 24.—The Brooklyn single 
tax club is getting down rapidly and con- 
tinuously to work, It began its cart-tail 
campaign last night with the most encourag- 
ince aud more than satisfactory results, A 
lurce truck adorned with bunting and 
torehes left the club house at 56° Livingstone 
street shortly after 8 oelock, carrying aloft 
wn dluminated transparency bearing on cach 
side a legend appropriate to the sinyle tax 
and free trade. The truck stopped at 
the junction of DeKalb avenue and Fulton 
street, Where a crowd yuickly gathered, 
Mr. J.T. O'Neill, chairman of the agitation 
conunittee, opened the meeting with a short, 
appropriate speech, explaining the object of 
the meeting, after which he introduced Mr. 
Everett Glackin, who is secretary of Typo- 
graphical union No. 6. 

Mr. Glackin showed that labor combina- 
tions could only prove temporarily etfective, 
and that combinations of labor were opposed 
by similar and generally stronger combina- 
tions of capital, so that strikes in the great 
majority of cases must fail. Labor's hope 
Juy in another direction. It lay in the doing 
of justice, in breaking down the wall hedg- 
ing in natural opportunities to labor, by de- 
stroving land monopoly, thus providing work 
for alland relieving the competition among 
laborers for employment, which to-day re- 
duees wages almost to starvation rates, 

Mr. J. C. Jeffcott then spoke fora few 
minutes convulsing the listeners with his hu- 
mor. A short free trade talk by Mr. G. W, 
Thompson followed, einphasizing the goods 
for goods theory. 

Mr. KR. C. Utess concluded with a short 
pointed speech. 

The truck then returned to the club house 
with its load of highly satistied workers. 
The audience at all times numbered severul 
hundreds. The hearers were all very at- 
tentive and respectful, and did uot interfere 
at all with the speakers. Hundreds of tracts 
were given out, all ot which were appar- 
ently carried away. Indeed, there was a 
demand for more. Many of our mer were 
on hand, and distributed themselves amony 
the audience, exciting discussion whenever 
anyone raised a question. When the truck 
left the square groups of eager disputants 
were standing all around. 

So successful has this experiment proved 
that the work will be continued. The truck 
will take its position in the same place next 
Saturday night. 

The lecture before the single tox club on 
Sunday night was delivered by Major A. R. 
Calhoun on “Character,” and was very 
largely attended. Thechoir supplied music. 

All the single tax men in Brooklyn, who do 
not use their STANDARDS after reading them, 
are asked to send them to the club, to be 
sent where they will do goud. Or if they 
prefer, the club will supply them with ad- 
dressed wrappers. 

The lecture next Sunday night.will be de- 
livered by Mr. E. A. Curley. 

J.T. ONEILL, 
Chairman Agitation Committee. 





A CONFERENCE IN INDIANA. 





A Repretfentative Gathering of Single Tax 
Meu in lndinuapotis—Steps to Push Along 
the Work Throughout the State. 


INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., Sept. 27.—A very suc- 
cessful and encouraging conference of single 
tax men from various parts of this state took 
place in this city last Wednesday, September 
25. The sizeof the gathering in Mauser hall, 
the character and intelligence of the dele- 
gates and the strength which it was shown 
their doctrines had developed must have 
been the source of no small surprise to those 
who had been treating the matter with con- 
temptuous indifference. 

The morning session was devoted by the 
delegates to making eachother’s acquaint- 
ance. The busines; of the conference was 
taken up at L30p.m., when L. P. Custer of 
Iudianapohs took the chair and delivered a 
felicitous nddress of welcome. To this Henry 
Rawie of Anderson made a happy response, 
and was afterward chosen, first temporary 
and then permanent, chairman. Thomas Jd, 
Hudson of [Indianapolis was elected secretary 
of the conference, and a committee on reso- 
lutions, consisting of L. P. Custer, chairman; 
8S. W, Williams of Vinecernes, and William 
Henry of Connersville, named, 

Mr. Williams read a very timely paper en- 
titled: “The duty of single tax men in the 
next appraisemenut of real estate.” He urged 
single tax men all over the state to insist on 
the enforeement of the law in relation to the 
ussessment of real estate, Which has fallen 
into disuse, and mdeed contempt, permitting 

racine lands, held for speculation, to go free 
of w large proportion of the burden of taxa- 
tion. 

Bolton Smith of Memphis, Tenn, spoke 
brietly on the single tax question from a 
southerner’s point of view. He said the 
southern single tux men believed that the 
negro problem could only be solv:d by the 
single tux. Mr. Smith travels a great deal, 
and says the agitation of the question is 
rapidly spreading in all parts of the country, 
and isespecially well advanced in and around 


Memphis, the Memphis Appeal having de- 
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clared itself in favor of this method of taxa- 
tion. 

Dr. Kersey and another delegate from 
Richmond reported a rapidly growing senti- 
ment in favor of the single tax in that city. 

The committee on resolutions reported a 
resolution calling upon Robert P. Porter, 
superintendent of the United States, to col- 
lect data to show what percentage of the 
people in the United States occupy their own 
homes and farms, anc@ what proportion are 
tenants; and of those who occupy their owu 
homes and farins what proportion have their 
property free from debt; and of the homes 
aud farms which are under mortgage, whut 
percentage of the value is so mortgaged. 

Additional resolutious were reported as 
follows: 


Resolved, That we favor the exemption 
from taxation of all forms of personal prop- 
erty and all improvements upon real estate. 
We believe the government should own and 
control the railroads, telegraph and = tele- 
phone lines of the country. 

Resolved, That we congratulate the people 
of the state upon the enactment of the elec- 
tion law known as the Australian svstem, 
and we urge single tax men in other states, 
Where it has not already been adopted, to 
agitate for its immediate enactment into law, 
and we call the attention of our friends 
throughout this state to the importance of 
seeing to it that the law is honestly and prop- 
erly enforced. 

Resolved, That single tax men of che state 
be requested to investigate the assessinentsof 
vacant lands as shown by the tax duplicates 
of their respective counties, and urge upou 
the boards of equalization a fair valuation 
being placed against them ia lS8o2, 

Resolved, That a state executive committee 
of ten members be elected by this conference 
to serve until the next state conference, 
who shall select their own officers and have 
general charge of the single tax movement 
in this state, and conduct the work of propa- 
eanda, 

Resolved, That the state executive commit- 
tee be instructed to prepare and promulgate 
a proper address to tne people of the state, 
setting forth the princip'es and purposes of 
this organization. 

Reso!ved, That the chairman of this confer- 
ence be directed to communicate an expres- 
sion of esteem and contidence to Heury 
Cieorge, and congratulations on his mugnifi- 
eent and successful labors at home and 
abroad. 

The only discussion that arose during the 
consideration of these resolutions was over 
that section declaring in favor of government 
ownership and control of raifroads. There 
wus quite a division of sentiment on this 
question. Some seemed to think that the :o- 
lution of the rallway problem lies with the 
adoption of the single tax; others contended 
that the government ought to own the road- 
beds and tracks thereon, and conduct them 
as toll roads, permitting any and everybody 
to use them on payment of toll. Ona aw vote, 
however, there was no very decided opposi- 
tion to the adoption of the report of the com- 
mittee as a whole. 

The following three propositions to be 
printed in card form for genera! distribution 
among single taxers of the stute, who should 


be requested to secure signatures thereto, | 


were submitted by Dr. Kersey, of Richmond, 
and favorably repurted back with recom- 
mendation that they be referred to the ex- 
ecutive conmuaittee for future action: 

1. We favor a tax on land values only, i.e., 
on site or location values. 

2. We would abolish all taxes on products 
of labsr, 

3. We tavor the adoption of an amendment 
to See. 1, Art. 10 of the constitution of the 
state of Indiana, giving the general assembly 
power to select the form of property upon 
which taxes are to be levied. 

The following members to compose the 
state executive committee were elected: 
Heury Rawie, Anderson; Dr. C. A. Kersey, 
Richmond, Samuel W. Williams, Vincennes; 
L. O. Bishop, Clinton; Charles G. Bennett, 
Kvansville; William Henry, Connersville; W. 
I. MeDermut, Fort Wayne; Thomas J. Hud- 
son, J. F. White, L. P. Custer, Indianapolis. 
Mr. Rawie was chosen chairman and Mr. 
Hudson as secretary of the committee. A 
sub committee of three, probably the three 
Indianapolis members, to du the active work 
oy the committee, will be selected ata later 

ate, 

At the adjournment there was general ex- 
pression of satisfaction with the results of 
this, the first single tax conference in the 
state, Another conference may be held next 
spring. 

A significant indication of the growing 
strength of the tide in this locality, aside 
fromm the conference, appeared in the eo!- 
umns of the Sentinel on the morning of the 
24th in the shape of the following editorial 
note: 

The Fort Wayne Gazette very truly says 
that “what we need evervwhere is some more 
reliable and uniform rate of assessment.” 
Our present system of assessing property is 
undoubtedly a fraud. The tax on personal 
property isa sham, There ought to be some 
simple and equilable system of apportioning 
the burdens of government amony the peo- 
ple, A uniform tax ou land values—not in- 
cluding improvements—atfords, perhaps, the 
best solution of the problem, 

Yesterday morning the Sentinel came out 
with a very favorable report of the confer- 
ence and these two facts taken together 
would seem to leave little doubt that the edi- 
tor has seen at least part of the cat. 

bela eee 8, 7. A, 
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THE LESSON OF JOHNSTOWN. 
An Address by A. J. Moxhnim Hefore the 
Jotbostown Single Tax Club, 

Mr. A. J. Moxham of the Johnstown steel 
rail company, at Johnstown, Pa , recently de- 
livered the following suggestive address be- 
fore the siugle tax club of that place and of 
which he is president: 


Though nearly four months have passed 
since the day of our sorrow, though the 
dreadful hush that preceded the comming of 
the wave crest und the deafening crash of 
its presence, are now part of our past; its 
memory lives with us as an echo—un echo 
still vibrating in our midst. It has some- 
what chanved us all. Perhaps we cannot 
quite be what we were until time has laid the 
last small tremor of that echo in its grave of 
forgetfulness. 

This change necd not harmus. It may do 
many things, but among others it may, if we 
so will it, make us braver, stronger, and per- 
haps, when all is over, even happier, because 
better than we were before. For where are 
they to whom in sorrow such a pave of 
Christlike love was ever opened, who thiat. 
bave experienced such full handed measure 
of gentle sympathy and tenderness, 

It is with no false pride that I say our 
people showed themselves worthy of this 
help. Even in the first gloomy day when we 
felt ourselves so far from the outside world, 
and perhaps cut off from help for many 
weeks, When we knew not who was living or 
who was dead, there was no craven vieldeng 
to despair. Help came with railroad speed, 
but quick as it was, when it didcome it found 
Johnstown at work, at least trying to help 
herself, When this chapter of a nation’s 
help to a stricken community is closed, and 
the figures uud the facts are given to the 
world, they will be radiant with the story of 
maonkind’s better nature. 

As we glance at the dollars and cents of 
the final reports, the heart, forgetting figures, 
will throb with gratitude at the memory of 
men like Captain Jones of Braddock, who 
almost persuaded his own people to starve a 
day or so in order to keep us from hunger, 
and who, after gutting his own place of all 
it bad in the shape of provender, came down 
here with an army of men completely self- 
provided, and was at work almost before we 
knew be was with us. Of men like J. V. 
Patton of the Baltimore and Ohio railroad, 
who thought the place to help us most was 
herein the midst of our trouble, and who, 
sitting on an embankment of his railroad 
track in the pouring rain, with just one little 
telegraph instrument to work with, sent out 
ove appeal after the other for help, and 
alternated these with instructions to his road 
that put every car at Work bringing in what 
willing hearts had donated. When we glance 
at the totals of the reports and analyze re- 
sults, big as they will be, somehow I think 
the mind won't dwell on the mere totals. It 
will wander to the memory of men and 
women again. Men like Piteairn, who put 
the Pennsy!vania railroad system virtually 
inso the hands of the Pittsburg relief corm- 
mittee for our good, and women like Clara 
Barton and her many aids, who came and 
settled amongst us with her tents like white 
winged angels of peace, und who have been 
ever since quietly carrying the svmpathy and 
help of woman’s loving heart wherever they 
can find the sorrow that most needs their 
tenderness. Hastings, who forgot himself iu 
working to heal our wounds; the whole Pitts- 
burg delegation, who braved discomforts and 
suffering, and, while leaving a host of brainy 
men to direct operations at home, sent a 
small army of the bravest soldiers that 
history has ever known into the very thick 
of the fight here at Johnstown, 

The millions of the total footings somehow 
will not speak to us of money, they will be 
but a feeble exponent of that great throb of 
love that swept over the whule nation, 
shared by city and hamlet alike. They will 
be but the cipbered factor of that great gulp 
in the throat with which the nution’s man- 
hood kept back its subs, to turn to uctive 
work and help, 

I had intended using no names. We owe 
so much to Philadelphia, the city of Brotherly 
Love; New York, which stopped its busy life 
to subscribe to our needs; Boston, Chicago, 
in fact to each and every part of the coun- 
try, that it seems ungrateful to mention some 
and not all. But it is not ingratitude, we 
thank them all, but we are only human, and 
we cannot dwell upon the picture without at 
first thinking of those who came in person 
and worked in our midst, and even of those 
we cannot mention all. 

But is there nothing to be learnt from the 
horrors of the flood, and from the comfort of 
the nation’s great help: I think there is at 
Jeast to us, the fullowers of Henry George. 

We ail know that taxation is necessury, 
and we all believe init. We all know that 
taxation can only be paid for out of the 
products of man’s labor, and all, even our 
strongest opponents will agree with us that 
it should be borne by one and all, not alike, 
but in proportion to the special benefits the 
individual receives from the community. 
So f.r our opponents gu with us, 

We think we have found a means of se- 
curing this result, Our proposed means is, 
abolishing other taxes, to tux land to its full 
yental value. 

We kuow that rent is the exponent of the 
value that man puts upon the opportunities 
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of living given by land that offers special 
advantages. All who live contribute di- 
rectly or indirectly their share of rental 
value. There is no escaping it. Therefore, 
if we tax rental values we tax all—or, 
rather, take for the purposes of all that 
which belongs to all. Land which bas the 
highest rental value is land whieh alfords the 
greatest opportunities; therefore, if we tax 
men in proportion to the rental value of the 
lund they hold we tax them in proportion to 
the value of opportunities Which their fellows 
uccord them. As a method of tuxation the 
single tux is uot to-day much disputed. But 
why do we want to take the whole rentul 
value? 

Because we hold that the labor of this 
world is far from being as productive as it 
should be, and that the cuuse is private 
ownership of laud. 

Because we hold that, unproductive as that 
lubor is, it does not vets its full share of tts 
own produce, aud the cause ls private owner- 
ship of land, 

Because we believe that men and women 
cease to be Godlike when they have to work 
every moment of their lives in order to live, 
when they becotne beasts of burden; and we 
hold that on the private pasture of lund own- 
ership has been bred the beast of burden. In 
the Cambria iron company’s rolling mills you 
will tind some engines with (ly wheels of tre- 
mendous weight revolving at great speed. 
If you step up to the journals of one of these 
engines and dropon them a bandful of emery 
dust, it will not be long before you notice wu 
change. PF cannot outline just what, but I 
cun say that the speed will be less, the stops 
from heated bearings many, and the useful 
produet of the mill greatly reduced. Ll can 
also suy that the beari vs, if not quickly at- 
tended to, may so cut the shaft as to entirely 
wear it through, aud there may be a broken 
shaft and burst fly wheel, aud sad bavoc 
cenerally, and yet it was only a handful of 
erilty powder. So we hold that private 
oWuership of lund disturbs productive power 
to un extent far greater than its face value 
would indicate. 

Let us see. To-day our tramps number hun- 
dreds of thousands, and our men and women 
who could work harder, and do not because 
their heart is not in their work, number mill- 
ions. To-duy our death rate is hich because 
we crowd together in miserable tenement 
houses, or because we cannot afford that in- 
vestment in sanitary works needed to keep 
the community healthy. To-day our cities 
are crowded, because if the poor man leaves 
the city he has got to go to the confines of 
civilization, away from fellow men, to better 
himself, and being man, he dies with his fel- 
low beiugs around hitn rather than live away 
from them. One and all only need land, 
nothing else; and around one and all exists 
this land, and still more it exists vacant, un- 
used; but it exists monopolized by the private 
lund owner. It must be paid for, and the 
more it is needed, which is the same as saying 
the greater the suffering of those who need 
it, the more must be paid for it. Our vast 
area of land might as well not exist for the 
good it dves the many. 

Now we hold that by taxing land to its full 
rental value—land only, not improvements 
which are the products cf man’s labor—no 
one would care to keep unused land; or if he 
chose to he could only do so by paying tothe 
community, in the shape of tax, the value that 
he kept them from reaping. This would not 
only openthe door to every man idle, but it 
would put the wares earned by man atits full 
productive value of his labor. A man who can 
secure land on which to earn his living need 
not work for anybody else at less than this 
living, and upon his own energy, thrift and 
brain power would depend the comfort and 
extent of the living he could control. All 
taxation on the product of labor we condemn. 
The more you tax a thing the less of that 
thing is produced. We believe it good to 
encourage wealth, not to tax it away. 

All taxation on land values we uphold, 
because it cannot reduce the opportunities of 
labor. There is but one thing that cannot be 
reduced by taxation, and that is land, There 
is but one thing that must and will be in- 
creased by taxation of the full rental value 
of land, that is the amount of land put to 
productive purpose, because the advantage 
of keeping it idle will have gone. And the 
more land that is put to productive use, the 
vreater the wealth of the community. Still 
further, the more man centralizes and lives 
together, up to the point of overcrowding, 
the more efficient his labor. Ten thousand 
buman beings living within a healthy meas- 
urable distance of each other would be 
wealthier as a community, and happier as 
individuals, than eight thousand living 
erowded like animals in tenement houses, 
and two thousand isolated on the contines of 
civilization, It needs no abstract political 
ecohnumy to emphasize this; common sense 
suffices, The former is the improvement on 
civilization that we are working for; tho lat- 
ter civilization as it exists to-day. 

All of this means that we hold our present 
method of taxation wrong in itself, and lead- 
ing to greater wrong thaw its face value can 
measure, 

Do you doubt it¢ Stop and think, On the 
8lst of May Johustown was taxed, and nature 
was the tax gatherer, 

She was quicker than man. She taxed us 
jn fifteen minutes, instead of Gperating by 
wian’s homecpathio methods, Taxes reduce 
improvements. Sodid the food, and as na- 
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ture is very thorough, she made a clean 
sweep. What was it she took? Only improve- 
ments, only the product of labor, houses, 
streets, factories, bridges and goods that we 
had mude. She took of thein, all that she 
thonght would sulflee to pay her tux, and it 
wits heavy. 

But she did not take the land. It is still 
here, aud the opportunities for labor are just 
as good as they ever were. And land in 
Johostown to-day is fully as high, perhaps 
aw little higher, than before the thood. 

Lam told that since the flood, capitalists 
wanted to put up a fine hotel here, but were 
driven away because land wus too high, 
Would it not be w good thing to have that 
hotel here? to have a number of men busily 
employed in its buildiug? Lam told that the 
Pennsylvania railroud wanted to bring some 
of its improvements into Woodvale, which 
was sweptas bure as this floor, but did not 
do it because land was too high, and that 
While a majority of the people wanted it, 
one vr two land holders stopped it by demand- 
ing too much for their special piece of fand. 
Would these improvements not have been a 
good thing for Woodvale! 

The flood, like our present system of taxa- 
tion, also discriminated imits tax gathering, 
Tovk all but their lives from many, leftevery 
thing to others. Look aronnd you and see 
how many millions in this country have only 
their lives, nothing else. as the result of their 
work—have to work hard and steadily to 
keep want and hunger from the door. Then 
look around and see how many have more 
than they can possibly use. This is not the 
result of flood. It is the result of taxation. 

The thood did more than destroy improve- 
ments. It took from us men, Women and chil- 
dren. lt hushed forever the prattle of little 
babes and silenved the voices we bad come 
to know. It took from our own small cirele, 
“ldridge, whom we mourn as one who loved 
his fellow men so well that he would) plead 
with them to listen to our doctrines, only be- 
cause he believed it would make them hav- 
pier; and later, Coflin, dear to our small band 
as one of the first to have the courage of his 
convictions, &@ man who knew not self. Nor 
sex ucr age Was spured and we mourn our 
loss deep in our hearts, doing what we can 
hot to say too much, But men of Johnstown, 
do you not know that if we take only this 
couutry, Which is a small part of the whole 
world, every few days as many lives are cut 
short by the taxgutherers of the world, and 
as mauy sad end weary hearts left to mourn 
their loss, as by the flood. How the tax- 
gatherers! Because there is but one thing 
that can be rightly und justly taxed, which is 
the full rental value of all land, and the fail- 
ure to do this leaves existent private owner: 
ship of Jand, and because this, while keeping 
wealth down, so divides what wealth there is 
as to inake the huudreds of rich so rich that 
they do nutneed their wealth, and the mill- 
ions of pour so poor that they die too fast by 
having to hover dangerously near that dread- 
ful precipice which is the limit of life, viz: 
earnings tuo small to maintain the family. 

The majority of mea do not realize this, 
because it goes on so gradually and con- 
stuntly that men are used to it, they are 
born and grow up to manhood under this 
system. But we here in Jobustown have had 
the lesson of destruction revealed to us by 
the master hand uf nature in a few fearful, 
bluod-curdling moments. You have thought 
inany things of the flood. When vou leave 
us to-night think about this. And then come 
back, if you will, and tellus wherein the floud, 
in its fifteen minutes’ havoc, did one single 
thing which our preseut method of taxation, 
and the private ownership of land which it 
involves and from which it springs, dues not 
do by slower deprees. 

To those who profess themselves followers 
of religion, be the denomination what it will, 
we say that our doctrines teach us that the 
Almighty is too perfect to have so bungled 
in his creation of this world, as to make it a 
natural thing to suffer Want and misery here. 
We hold it to be the rankest sort of blas- 
phemy to say, as Malthus and current politi- 
cal economists say, that God first nukes too 
mauy men, and ther has to make guod this 
bungling by sending fire, famine and pesti- 
lence to thin them out aguin. We can at 
least give them strong reasons worthy of 
their attention, for believing that the want 
and misery of this world are due to man’s 
ignorance and injustice, and not to God's 
laws. We hold that there is no flaw in what 
isdone hy the Godhead. We believe that 
we can show them political economy recen- 
ciled with the “God of Love.” 

Aud we believe that we can prove that for 
what we take away from the lund holder we 
return to him in other ways more, much 
more, than we take. That even from a 
money standpoint, with very few exceptions, 
he will be absolutely the gainer. We hold 
that we can show our remedy to be one thar 
is just beyond question, and while radical, in 
the good sense of that word, instead of being 
radical in the bad sense, is a remedy enn 
nently conservative in its methods, 

To the poor we say that we cume with no 
wondrous specific, which will take mysterious 
hoards of wealth and divide it among poor 
laborers to make thein rich, We merely say 
to them that if there exists work for 1,000 
men, and there ure 3,001 men who need it, 
that the one solitary extra man by his com- 
petition can put down the wages of the whole 
1,000, who would otherwise earn their just 
due; aud that the way to solve the problem 
of work and wages is ta open by natural 
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means work for 1,001 men where 100L men 
need that work. We offer them nothing but 
the opportunity to make an unrestricted liv- 
ing, the making of ib rests with themselves. 
Nay, we even Warn them in advanee that our 
scheme has no place for “vharity,” because 
we think what men ueced is justice, not 
charity. 

You will say we are claiming much for so 
sinple a measure. Yes, but do not forget 
What the ong extra man gat do to the 1,000, 
or What the handful of emery dust can do to 
the envine, Weonly want to put that one 
man ab work, and to use that emery dust to 
make a rough surface smooth, instead of a 
smooth one rough. 

If we are claiming too much, come and help 
us out of our delusion. Previousto the flood 
we had outlined a course of study of this 
problem, that was to occupy one eventing in 
each month, and was to take only six eve- 
nings inall And we purpose resuming this 
plan, Wewill take it step by step, aud as’ 
wedwell on cach phase, will give those who 
want to learn, an opportunity to fearn with 
us, aud to those who do know that we are 
wrony, an opportunity to convert us from tho 
error of our ways. ‘To both we extend a cor- 
dial invitation to take pact in cue debates. 








THE ECONOMIC SIDE OF SHORTHAND. 
An Address Before the Lodinna Strate Stene 
ouvraphers’ Convention, 


WOK. MeDermutoof MeDermut & White- 
leather’s business college, Port Wayne, Ind., 
delivered a very effective speech ou ‘The 
economic side of shorthand” before the In- 
diana state stenopyraphers’ convention, held 
in Indianapolis recently. Space forbids pub- 
lishing more than the following striking ex- 
tracts from the speech: 

One might expeet, from the diffleulty of 
the attainment of shorthand and the preat 
usefulness of the art, that its practice would 
be attended with a more or less princely re- 
ward, but Lb suppuse Lean call all present to 
Witness the fact that very large salaries are 
puid to very few stenovraphers, and that 
there isa pvrowing tendency manifesting itself 
ina downward direction in the matter of the 
stenographer’s compensation. Every ste- 
novrapher knows that at sume time or other 
heas called on in some way or other to resist 
this duwnward tendency aud our presence 
here is an evidence of the necessity of doing 
something to counteractit. But tais tendency 
isa universal one, inunifesting itself in all de- 
partinen tsof human activity. The cause 
tending to reduce the stenographer’s salary 
is the same as that producing the downward 
tendency in the wages of all kinds of labor. 
Whatever raises comtnon wages will raise 
our salaries, und We canbobl expect to im- 
prove our condition unless general conditions 
improve. Weare all links in one industrial 
chain, and we can only move as the chain 
inoves. 

After tracing this relaticn between the 
different budies of workers the speaker de- 
scribed how wages in the first instance de- 
pended upou the natural opportunities open 
to labor without the payment of rent. The 
monopoly of these opportunities tends to 
reduce wages to the point below which 
laborers could uot obtain subsistance and 
continue to produce, Public improvements, 
as labor saving machiuery, brought no lasting 
benetits to the producer; they but swelled 
rent. As to this point he said: 

Suppose this great moderna tendency carried 
Lo its ultimate possibility. Linagine a writiog 
inachine, not with keys, but one into whieh 
we cio talk and out of which the words will 
come printed in phonetic Mnylish? ~The 
necessitv for the stenoyvrapher will largely be 
gone. Nuw, What are you going to do? You 
have Spent the best part of your lives in tit- 
ting yourseves for your calling? It will not 
du to ridicule such a suggestion, because it im- 
plies no greater change than has been made 
in many directions, When the time comes 
that the stenographer, like other laborers, 
can be largely dispensed with by the intro- 
duction of labor saving improvements, when 
there is nothing to be dune except for a few 
human beings to tend machines, then we 
sume face te face with this question: Have 
Wee right to wo existence on vlis earth? Do 
we live by consent of those who do own the 
earth! Does existence depend upon employ- 
mnment by some one elses Are some people 
born with @ greater right to live than others, 
a righty to make others pay them fur the use 
of the earth? Dues the tact of birth vive each 
one of us au equal right te life and tue mews 
of self supporté In short, did the Almighty 
blunder when te made us! Ts there wu surplus 
in the treasury of existence! 

The remainder of the speech was devoted 
to showing that the equal rights of all to life 
pon this earth Gould be recoruized through 
the single tax, Which would destroy the 
monopoly of the raw inuterials of nature 
Without Which man cauunot exist, and while 
taking for the community that value due to 
the growth or improvement of society would 
leave to the individual the full fruits of his 
Jubor. 
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Billy HRudclifie Dissntiniied With the Ohio 
Demecratn, 

Youngstown, Ohio, Sept, 23.—1 am at pres- 
ent stuying at home and don’t see where 
there is much, if any, chunce for single tax 
nen to do werk, in the Ohio campaign this 
fall, The democrats at state headquarters 
seem to keep quiet on the tariff issue and are 
trying to stir the peuple up on home rule and 
third termisin, but T don't think the people 
will stir, und ido think thut Foraker’s chances 
ure better every day. 

Our club will soon begin to hold weekly 
meetings aud do all we can to keep the tariff 
question alive, Bitty Rancowre, & T, 
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A REPORT FROM THL ENROLLMENT COM- 
MITTEE. 
SiaLE TAX EXronLMEeNt COMMITTER, ) 
D6 CLINTON PLACK, - 
New York, Sept 2h | \ 

During my absence from the city for 
nearly three months the work of the com- 
mittee has been efficiently carried on by 
the clerks in ifs employ, but no special 
effort has been made to push if, owing to 
a dack of funds, Nevertheless many 
names have been added to the enrollment 
and the correspondence fias Keen kept 
up, all (he more important letters having 
been transmitted to me. These letters 
and the numerous newspaper clippings 
that I find awaiting me on my return 
show that in all parts of the country 
earnest men and women are laboring for 
the spreading of the single fax doctrine, 
and that the circulation of the petition 
has proven an effective. introduction to 
the discussion of our principles and an 
admirable means for discovering single 
tax advocates who had not previously 
made their sentiments known, 

The single tax enrollment committee, 
as announced in the address it sends to 
all sizners of the petition, “is practically 
a voluntary body proposing to do a 
needed work,” and “it claims no authority 
over individtuis or organizations enlisted 
in our movement.” It was organized 
shortly after the last presidential cam- 
paign ata time when there was a gen- 
eral feelin’: of depression among our 
friends. Many were growing apathetic 
and others, seeing this, were urging: re- 
newed activity to keep our friends in line. 
The committee that had conducted the 
Single tax campaign called Mr. Ceorge 
and others into consultation, and it was 
finally decided that the petition, since cir- 
culated, would afford an opportunity for 
renewed activity, give us what we had 
never had, up to that time, a general en- 
rollment of active single tax workers 
throughout the country, and at the same 
time give opportunity for a wide distri- 
bution of single tax literature. Con- 
vinced that this was the best thing to do, 
a small number of our friends pledged 
themselves to the regular payment of 
sufficient money to meet the fixed ex- 
penses of the committee for rent, print- 
ing, postage, stationery, clerk hire, ete., 
and resolved to call on single tax men 
generally for popular contrbutions for 
the circulation of tracts and other litera- 
ture. Of course it was, and still is, ex- 
pected that the presentation of the peti- 
tion, even to a hostile congress, will prove 
of advantage to our cause, but the more 
important end in view was the work of 
propaganda and organization made pos- 
sible through the circulation of the peti- 
tion, . 

The suecess thus achieved has been 
beyond our hopes. The feeling among 
our friends throughout the country that 
they are working with others for a definite 
common end has had an admirable effect. 
Men who wrote despairing letters at first, 
and saw no use in further effort, have re- 
gained enthusiasm and activity, and are 
now active workers for the cause. Or- 
ganizations that were languishing have 
acquired new life, and others have been 
formed whore a year ago no advocates of 
our principles could be found, 

Some time avo the committee sent out 
to all the active workers onats list blanks 
to be filled up, giving the names of or- 
ganizations, times and places of meeting 
and the names of their officers. Accom- 
panying these blanks was a complete list 
of the workers in each plaice, so that those 
who have previously been working inde- 
pendently of one another could become 
acquainted, These lists have helped ex- 
isting Organizations to bring in new mem- 
bers, and have Jed to the formation of 
numerous new clubs and a few commit- 
tees, The lutter are formed where but 
four or live active workers can be found 
in a place, and itis, therefore, not deemed 
practicable to forma club, lnisuch cases, 
however, a club generally follows, as 
a committee, however small, when its 
members once begin working together, 
finds it eusy to add to its mumbers, The 
blanks thus sent out have been coming 
back for some time, butall have not come 
in, since we know of the existence of 
clubs that have not been reported. All 
such are earnestly requested to report at 
once, and the officers of all clubs are 
urged fo examine the published list fre- 
quently and to keep it accurate by notify- 
ine us promptly of any changes of olfi- 
cers Or Of times and places of imeetings. 
The list made up from blanks already re- 
ceived by the committee is as follows: 

ARKANSAS. 
Laren’ Rock, --Little Rock single tax elub, 





day evenings, room 38, Phoenix block, Main 


Wm. G. Andrews; sec., H. G. Casey. 
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Every alternate Thursday evening, 717 Main 


st. Pres, Sol F. Clurk; see, C. A. Hemming, 


1910 Main st. 
CALIFORNIA. 


San Francisco.—Califorvia single tax so- 
ciety. Every Sunday evening, 9092¢ Market 


st. Reading rovum open every evening, Stl 
Market st. Pres., H. L. Pleauce; sec, G. A. 
Hubbell, 1135 Mission st. 
SACRAMENTO.---Single tax club of Sacra- 
mento. Every Fridazy evening, Dr. Reed's 
offiee, Gth and K sts. Pres., Dro Thos, B. 
Reed; sec, C. W. Farnsworth, 1105 4th st. 
San DieGo.—San Diego single tax county 


committee. Every Monday evening, 150 10th 


st. Chairman, Geo. B. Whaley, box 108s, 
COLORADO. 
Denven.—Denver siugle tax association. 


Every Thursdav evening, 1448 Lawrence st. 


Pres,, Andrew W. Elder; sec., HE. McAuley, 


906 Holliday st. 


PuEBLoO.—Commonwealth single tax club. 


First and Feurth Thursdays at office of D. B. 
V. Reeve, Union av. Pres., 
sec., J. W. Brentlinger, Pueblo Smelting and 


D. B. V. Reeve: 


Refining Co. 
Canyon Ciry.—Single tax committee; sec., 
Dr. Frank P. Blake. 
HaWKXHUKST.—Platean Valley single tax 
club. Pres., John W. Hawkxhurst; sec., E. 
H. Parkenson. 
CONNECTICUT, 


New Haven.—Tax reform club. Every 


Friday evening, room 11, 102 Orange st. 
Pres., Willard D. Warren; sec., Alfred Smith, 


105 Day st. 
Mrnipen.~Meriden single tax club. 3 p. 


m. every Sunday, Circle ball. Pres.. Wm. 
Hawthorne; see., Wm. Williss, P. O. box 1342. 


DAKOTA. 
Statr.—South Dakota single tax associa- 


tion. Pres., Judge Levi McGee of Rapid 
City: sec., W. E. Brokaw, box 146, Bristol. 


Ravin City.—Black Hills single tax league. 


Last Saturday in each month, Library hall. 
Pres., Judge Levi McGee; sec, Francis H. 
Clark. 


Mapison.—Lake county single tax club. 


Chairman, Prof. E. H. Evanson. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
WASHINGTON. — Wasbington single tax 


league. Pres., Paul T. Bowen; sec., Wm. 
(reddes, M. D., 1719 G st., N. W. 


GEORGIA. 
AUGUSTA.—Augusta single tax club, Every 


Friday evening, Hussar hall. Pres., Ed. 
Flury; sec. George Haines, care of Loflin & 
Meyer. 


ILLINOIS. 
CHICAGO.—Single tax club No. 1. Every 


Thursday evening, club room 4, Grand Pacific 
hotel. Pres., Warren Worth Bailey; sec., T. 
W. Wittler, 426 Milwaukee ave. 


SPRINGFIELD.—Sangamon single tax club. 


Pres., Joseph Farris; sec., James H. McCrea, 


23 Black ave. 
JACKSONVILLE.—Morgan Co. tax reform as- 


sociation. Pres., Chas. Alexander; sec., Dan 
E. Pierson, office of circuit court. 


SPARTA.—Sinugle tax committee. Robert 


INDIANA. 
INDIANAPOLIS. —Indiaua polis 


Cumming, sec. 


single tax 


league. Every Sunday, 5 p. m., Mansur hall, 
n. 
Pres., L. P. Custer; see., Thos. J. Hudson, 155 
Elin st. 


e. cor. Washington and Alabama sts. 


IOWA. 
Des MOoInEs.—Singie tax club. Pres., L. J. 


Kasson; Sec. J. W. King, 1908 Woodland ave. 


CounciL Buurrs.—Council Bluffs single tax 


club; J5th and 50th of each month, north 
Main st. Pres., Chas. Stevens; sec., L. Kin- 
nehan, 326 Broadway. 


ALLERTON.—Tax reform club, Every Thurs- 


day evening, Vest’s hall. Pres., A. J. Mor- 
gan; sec., D. D. Shirley. 


Mason City.—Single tax committee; lst and 


3d evenings of each month at Dr. Osborne’s 
office. Pres., J. A. Scranton; sec., J. 8 Mott. 


LOUISIANA. 
New OrRLEANS.—Pioneer single tax club. 


Tuesday everings, 242 Royal st. Pres., Joho 
S. Watters, Maritime association. 


MAINE. 
AUBURN.—Auburn single tax club. Satur- 


st; reading room open every evening. Pres., 


MARYLAND. 

BALTIMORE.—~Siugle tax league of Mary- 
land. Every Thursday evening, 415 N. Eu- 
taw st. Pres., James T. Kelly; sec., Jonna 
Salmon, 415 N. Eutaw st. 

MASSACHUSETTS, 

Boston.—Boston single tax league, Wells's 
memorial ball. Pres., Hamlin Garland; see., 
Edwin M, White. 27 Pemberton square. 

Neponset single tax league. Every Thurs- 
day evening, 350); Neponset ave., Boston. 
Pres., John Lavis; sec., Q. A. Lothrop, 43 
Walnut st, 

STONEHAM.—Stoneham single tax league. 
Pres., Dr, W. Symington Brown, Stonebam. 

Lynn.—Lynn siugle tax Icague. 8 p. m. 
Thursday evenings, Cutter’s hall, Market st. 
Pres,, Wiilard W. Gray; sec., T. P. Perkins, 
14 South Common st, 

WorcESTER. — Tenth district single tax 
leacue of Worcester. Friday evenings, Swe- 
dish ball, 32 Frontst.  Pres., Thomas J. Hast- 
ings; see., Kdwiu K. Page, Lake View, Wor- 
cester, 

LAWRENCE. — Luwrence single tax club, 
Every Thursday evening, Col. J. P. Sweeney’s 
office Pres., Col. Johu PP. Sweeney, sec, 
John J. Donovan, city clerk’s office. 

Hybk Park.--Single tux club, Sec, F. 5 
Childs, 40 Charles st, 

Roxauny.—Roxbury single tax club. Pres., 
Frank W. Mendum; sec., Henry C. Romaine, 
20 Ruggles st, 

ORANGE.—Single tax league of Orange. 
First Wednesday of each month, pres. and 
secretary's residence. Pres., H, Wr, Ham- 
mond; see,, Charles G. Ridder, 

NEWACKYPORT.—Merrimac assembly. Sat- 
urduy evenings, 48 State st. Pres., Dennis F. 
Murphy; sec,, W. R. Whitmore, 236 Merrimac 


st. 

WuitMay.—Whitmun single tax club. Pres, 
Thomas Douglas; _sec., Joha Finn, South 
Abington Btation, Mass, 








MICHIGAN. 


Sturais.—Sturgis club of investigation. 
Every Tuesday evening, C. Jacob's justice 
court rvom. Pres, Rufus Spalding; sec., 


Thomas Hardiug. 
MiNNESOTA. 

MINNEAPOLIS. — Minueapolis 
league, 502 First ave. 5. 
sec., E. L. Ryder, editor Northwest Trade. 

bt. Paut.—Pres., H. C MeCartey; sec., R. 
C. Morgan, Northern Pacilic railroad office. 

MISSOURL 

St. Louis.—St. Louis single tax league. 
Every Tuesday evening, 1109 Wasbiugton 
ave. Rooms open every evening. Pres., H. 
H. Hollman; sec., J. W. Stecie, 2224 Walnut st. 

“Benton School of Social Science,” Sun- 
day, 3:80 p.m., 6830 Waldemar ave., Benton, 
Pres., Dr. Henry S. Chase; sec., Wm.C. Little. 

KANSAS Ciry.—Kansas City single tax 
club, 3 p. m., 2d Sunday of each month, 
Beacon Lodge hall, s. w. cor. of Walnut and 
12th sts. Pres, F. G. Johnson; sec, B. A. 
Birmingham, 2637 E. 11th st. 

HERMANN.—Single tax committee. Pres., 
R. H. Hasenritter; sec., Dr. H. A. Hibbard. 

NEBRASKA. 

Omana.—Omaha single tax club, Sunday 
afternoons, Gate City hail, cor. 1th and 
Douglas sts. Pres., W. A. Phelps; sec., Cy- 
rus F. Beckett, 27th and Blondo sts, 

WrnMore.—Henry George single tax club. 
Pres., H. C. Jaynes; sec., J. A. Hamm. 

NEW JERSEY. 

NEWARK.—Newark siuvletaxclub. Friday 
nights, Chester row. Rooms open every day 
and evening except Thursday and. Sunday 
evenings. Pres., Herbert Boggs; sec., M. G. 
Gatfney, 43 Warren place, 

Jersty Ciry.—Standard single tax club. 
Pres., John W. Jakeway; sec., Joseph Dana 
Miller, 86 Ege ave. 

PATERSON.—Fassaic Co. single tax club. 
Pres., E. W. Nellis; sec, John A. Craig, 192 
Hamburg ave. 

S. ORANGE.—S. Orange single tax club. 
Pres., E. H. Waliace; see., Henry Hause. 

VINELAND.—Vineland single tax and ballot 
reform club. Pres., Rev. Adolph Roeder; 
sec., Wm. P. Nichols, box (24. 

JANVIER.—Januvier single tax and ballot 
reform club. Alternate Thursday evenings, 
Janvier hall. Pres. M. J. Rice; sec., Sydney 
B. Walsh. 

WaASHINGTON.—Washington land and tax 
club. Pres., John Morrison; sec., W. H, 
Christine. 

Passaic.—Single tax committee of Passaic. 
Pres., Oscar D. Dodd. 

NEW YORK. 

NEw York.—Manbattan single tax club. 
Thursday, 8 p. m., business meeting; Satur- 
day, Sp. m., Cart-tail campaign; Sunday, 8 
p- m., lecture. Club rooms, 36 Clinton pl.; 
open every diy from 2:30 p. m. to 12 p. m. 
Pres., W. H. Faulhaber; sec., A. J. Steers. 


BROOKLYN.—Central single tax club. Club 
house, 56 Livingston st. Open every evening. 
Discussions Wednesday evenings. Business 
meetings Friday evenings. Lectures Sunday 
evenings. Pres,, Geo. White; cor. sec., C. A. 
Durfee, 23 KE. 14th st., New York. 

Burr aLo.—Tax reformelub. Every Friday 
evening, $ p. m., 824 Clinton st. Pres., H. B. 
Buddenburg; sec., C. D. Blackhali, box 340. 

ROCHESTER.—Rochester single tax union. 
Wednesday, 8 p. m.; Sunday, 3 p. m.; 80 Rey- 
nold’s Arcade. Pres., J. M. Campbell; sec., 
Chas. Avril, 7 Morrill st. 

ALBANY.—Single taux association. 
Friday evening, 68 Washington ave. 

SYRACUSE.—Single tax club of Onondaga. 
26 Butier block. Pres., J. M. Boland; sec., d. 
K. MeGuire, 309 Greene st. : 

POUGHKEEPSIE.—Single tax club. Every 
Thursday evening, 8 p. m., 226 Union st. 
Pres., W. C. Albro; sec., F. S. Arnold. 

AUBURN.—Single tax club. Mondays, 7.30 
p m., Coilege hall. Pres., Dan. Peacock; 
sec., H. W. Benedict, 6 Morris st. 

ELLENVILLE. —Sing le tax club of Ellenville. 
First and third Monday of each month, Canal 
st., over E. Bevier’s drug store. Fres,, Wm. 
Lambert; sec., Benj. Hull. 

FLUSHING.—Sivgle tax club. Pres., D. C. 
Beurd; see., Fred Sheffield. 

New Briciton, 8. I.—Richmond county 
single tax club. Pres., J. 8, Cogan; sec., A. 
L. Stoddard. 

NORTHPORT.—Single tax committee. Sec., 
J. K. Rudyard. 

OWEGO.—Single tax committee. Sec.,Perry 
Hyde. 

ConoEes.—Single tax committee. Pres., P. 
C. Dandurant; sec., J. S. Crane 128 Ontario st. 

GLOVERSVILLE.—Single tux committee. 
Chairinan, A. P. Slade; sec., Dr. Wm. C. 
Waad, 808. Maia st. 

JAMESTOWN.—Single tux committee. Sec., 
F. G. Auderson, 500 Barrett st. 

OHIO. 

State.—Ohio Single tux league. State ex- 
ecutive board: Chairman, C, S Walker, foot 
of Evans st., Cincinnati: vice chairman, L. E. 
Siemvn, 7 Greenwood st., Cleveland; treas., 
W. W. Kile, 23 E. Sth st., Dayton; see, Edw. 
L. Hyneman, room 3, 348)4 8. High st., Col- 
umbus. 

CLEVELAND.—Cleveland single tax club. 
Every Weduesday evening, 8 p, m., 144 On- 
tario st., room 16. Pres, Tom L. Johnson; 
sec., C, H, Nau, roow 24, Standard block. 

CINCINNATI. —Cincinnati single tax club. 
Every Tuesday evening, Ortiz building, s, e. 
cor, 4th und Sycamore sts. Pres, A. W. 
Hartman, see., Wun C, Wulf, 272 Vine st. 

CoLumMbus.—Central single tax club, Sec,, 
Edw. L. Hyvemaua, 3484 S, High st. 

ZANESVILLE,—Central single tax club. 
Pres,, C, A. Potwin; sec., W. H. Loughead, 
47 Van Buren st. 

Dayton.—Free land club, Pres, John 
Birch; See., W. W. Wile; 33 E. 5th st. 

AkunON.—Akron single tax club, Pres, Jno, 
Mcbride; sec., Sam Rodgers, 

MIAMISHUKG.—Land and labor association 
rH Ablauiuhurgs Pres, C. F. Beall; sec., J, F, 

ea Ss, 

p ee a Bene single {ae club, 
, OF, id, Bristor, see., W. J. Buggi 
6a W, Ist at, sali 
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Younestown.—Every Thursday evening, 
Ivorites hall. Pres., Billy Radcliffe; sec, A. 
CG. Hughes, 68. Market st. 

OREGON, 

PortTLanp.—Portland ballot reform and 
single tux club, 2d and 4th Thursdays of 
each month, Grand Army hall. Pres, R. H. 
Thompson; see, 8. B. Rirgen, 48 Stark st. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

PHILADELPHIA. —Henry George club. Every 
Friday, ¥ p.in., 004 Walout st. Chairman, J. 
F. Haulbrach; cor. sec., A. H. Stephenson, 214 
Chestnut st. : 

Kensington single tax club. Every Thurs- 
day evening, 8 p.m., 2091 Frankford ave, 
Philadelpbia, Pres., James Wright; sec., Jno. 
Moore, 2188 FE. Huutinedon st. 

PITTSBURG.—Pittsburg single tax club. Ist, 
3d aud oth Sundays at 2:50 p.m., Union vet- 
eran Jesion hall, 77 Sixth ave. Pres., Ed- 
mond Yardley; sec, Mark F. Roberts, 1727 
Carey alley, 8.8 

Reaving.—Reading single tax society. 
Mouday eveuings, 402)f Penu st. Pres., C. 8S. 
Prizer; cor. sec., Grant Nagle, 208 S, Third st, 

Enik.—Frie tax reform league. Pres., W. 
G. McKean; see, J. L. Babcock. 

LERANON.—Lebanon single tax and land 
club. Pres., Adam Belmy; sec., J. G. Zimmer- 
man, 111 N. Fourteenth st. 
| Scranton.—Heory George single tax club. 
Ist and Jd Friduy evenings of each month, 
Nuake’s hall, cor. Franklin ave. and Spruce 
st. Pres., Duncan Wright; sec., Arthur Mc- 
Gee, $14 Capouse ave. 

SHENANDOAH.—Single tax club. Sundays, 
3pm., 415 W. Coal st. Pres., Morris Marsh; 
sev., Thotunas G, Potts. 

Upper LeEtiIGH.—Single tax committee. 
Pres, J. B. Carr; sec., George McGee. 

PoTTsTowsx.—Single tax committee. Pres., 
Marshall F. Peoples; sec., D. L. Haws. 

RHODE ISLAND. 

PROVIDENCE.—Single tux association of 
Rhode Isiaud. Alternate Friday evenings, 
room 22, Slade building, cor. Washington and 
Eddy sts. Pres., Dr. Win, Barker; sec., Geo., 
H. Liddell, 145 Transit st. 

PAWTUCKET.—Single tax association. Ev’ry 
Wednesday evening, Main st. Pres., Ed- 
ward Barker; sec., Edgar Farnell, 220 Min- 
eral Spring ave. 

TENNESSEE. 

MEwrais.— Memphis single tax association. 
Sundays, $.30 p. m., Luelrman’s hotel. Pres., 
Dr. T. J. Crotford;, sec., M. H. McDowell, 
care of Towuseud, Cowie & Co. 

TEXAS. 

STaTE.—Texas tax reform association. 
Pres., H. F. Ring, Houston; ses., J. B. Coch- 
ran. 

Eu Paso.—El Paso tariff reform club. Ist 
and 3d Saturdays of each month, county court 
room, court house. Pres., G. E. Hubbard; 
sec., A. W. Thomas. 


HousTon.—Sinyzle tax committee. Pres., 
H. F. Ring; sec., E. W. Brown, care of Ger- 
mania house. 

WEST VIRGINIA. 

PARKERSBURGH.—Sipeie tax league. Every 
Saturday night, 500 Market st. Fres.. W. 1 
Boreman; sec., C. G. Abramsun, 

This list of 99 organizations in twenty- 
seven states and territories is not com- 
plete, as no reports have been received 
from several clubs known to exist. What 
has thus far been everbody’s business has 
been nobody’s business, Now that the par- 
tial list has been put in type, it is hoped 
that the secretaries of clubs not named 
will send the desired information at 
once. Bianks for filling out will be 
promptly forwarded by this committee on 
application. 

Icannot, without uaduly expanding this 
report, attempt to summarize the other 
interesting information brought iu by 
these blanks. The various clubs have de- 
veloped various plans of work, and I wish 
tosummarize them in order that all may 
have the benefit of the experience and 
ingenuity of each. Iwish particularly to 
discuss the admirable plan adopted by 
the Buffalo club. , 

No one having any knowledge of the 
disorganized condition of our friends at 
the time this committee began its work, 
immediately ufter the recent election, 
can doubt that the circulution of the pe- 
tition has had good results out of all pro- 
portion to the number of signatures re- 
ceived, There is no inmediate necessity 
for its presentation to congress, and it 
seems to me that the work should, during 
this fall and winter, be pressed with re- 
doubled energy, especially by organized 
effort on behalf of the clubs and commit- 
tees already formed and those that are 
certain to be formed shortly, Earnest 
workers in all parts of the country testify 
that the presentation of the petition af- 
fords the best opportunity they have ever 
had for opening up a discussion of the 
whole question, and it is unquestionable 
that the personal discussions thus started 
have not only aroused interest in the sin- 
gle tax in the minds of many who had 
not previously even heard of ‘it, but that 
they have made many converts, 

The enrollment has also given oppor- 
tunity for the widest circulation of single 
tax hterature that the means at the com- 
mittee’s disposal will permit, while jt has 
afforded numerous local organizations 
opportunity for the circulating docu: 
nents and otherwise reaching people in 
their respective neighborhoods, The com: 
mittee’s force of clerks has not been large 
enough to enable it to copy these local 
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lists, but. on applications from known ov- 
ganizations, it has been enabled to have 
this work done for them at $1.25 a thou- 
sand names, 

If the work of the committee is to be 
resumed this fall with renewed energy 
our friends will bave to become more 
liberal in their contributions. The 
weekly cost for clerk hire is g25, and 
rent, postage and stationery when work 
is active. amounts to us much more, 
The correspondence is voluminous and 
the copying of names and addresses 
on the cards that constitute the per- 
classified enrollment, is one 
involving much time and labor Two en- 
rollments of workers are kept up, one by 
states and the other an alphabetical one 
for the whole country, so that we are 
rarely, if ever, at a loss to find the address 
of any worker, and the general enrollment 
isso perfect that in a few seconds the 
name and address of any signer of the 
petition can be found, I doubt if any 
movement has ever had a better piece of 


machinery for propaganda work and if 


the advocates of the single tax will pro- 
vide funds for distributing the literature, 
Thave no doubt that subscriptions of the 
amount necessary to meet the ordinary 
running expenses can be obtained. Now 
that our cause is attracting the careful 


attention of those who once treated it 


with scorn and derision, now that public 
attention is more thoroughly directed to 
social and economic problems than ever 
before, the earnest advocates of the prin- 
ciples set forth in “Progress and Poverty” 
should not fail to use to its uttermost ca- 
pacity the propawandi machinery built 
up through zealand liberality displayed 
at a time when the outlook was far less 


hopeful than it now is. 


oS 5 nme ap Sc 


~The enrollment now stunds as follows: 
Reported last week... . . . 65,666 


Received during week ending Oct. 1 . 524 


TOthl eo. we ede te we ad ow 66,790 
Ww. T. CROAspALE, Chairman. 





The North Dakota Constitution, 


“Harrisburg Patriot, 


The constitution of the naw state of North 
Dakota is ready for submission to the people. 
In inany respects it is similar to the constitu- 
tions adopted in older states, and presents 
no new features of importunce, except that 
which relates to the taxation of land. 

{t provides for a tax assessinent upon un- 
cultivated lands, making the rate the same 
for such lands as upon lands cultivated. 
This is a partial vietory for the Henry 
George or single tax people, Who were ably 
represented intbe constitutional convention. 
If the provisions of the constitution should 
be ratified by the people, ana there is little 
probability of its being disapproved, the 


- speculators in land will seek elsev here for a 


field in which to ply their vocation. We 
think the provision is a good one, as it will 
iva great measure deter land speculators 
from buying up land and holding it for a 
rise in valtie, at the expense of more enter- 
prising and useful citizens, who purchase 
land for the purpuse of improving it. 

There will be uo “unearned increment” 
where tne tax assessor levies the tax upon 
uneultivated Jand aceording to what its 
value Would bein the possessivn of those who 
would cultivate it, and as there is no reason 
in justice or equity why the enterprising citi- 
zens of Dakota should pay tribute to a few 
speculators, who, if not for this tax, would 
neither cultivate the land nor sell to those 
who would, itis hoped the assessors will not 
fail todo their duty. The strongest point in 
Henry George’s argument for assessing land 
upto its full rental value is demonstrated 
every day, and in every town and city of the 
Union, by men who, holding land available 
for building sites, neither improve, build 
upon, vor sell to those who would. 

By this dog-in-the-manger policy these 
men retard the growth of towns and cities, 
and upon the plea of “unimproved laud” es- 
eape from paying their just share of taxes. 
When tempted to sell—a temptation that 
never comes until the more enterprising citi- 
zens have improved the land contiguous to 
that held by the tax-escuping speculators— 
they demand five times as much per house 
lotus the land was valued at by the acre. 
[f there is any good reason why a citizen 
should be fined for building a house and es- 
cupe a fine if be holds his lands in weeds and 
thistles, wehave not as yet been taken into 
the contidence of anyone who ean impurt the 
necessary information. 

Perhaps the Dakota constitution will en- 
able everybudy to see the injustice of a sys- 
tem which levies taxes upou industry and of- 
fers & premiuin to all who play dog-in-the- 
miuger with their lands, 


The Iden of John Stuare Will, 


(Cable dispatch to Cleveland Plain Dealer, 


Irritation caused in commercial circles by 
this new outbreak (the dockers’ strike at 
Rovterdam) gives strength to the arguments 
of those who hold that the docks of every 
great city ought to be owned by the public 
and administered at actual cast for the com- 
mon benefit. Uf strikes of laborers oecurred 
under such a system there would be no room 
for contention as to where the blame for the 
trouble lay, the plea of meager profits on the 
part of duck companies being eliminated 
from consideration. The increased value of 
dock facilities which comes from growth of 
commerce would, too, be then a public bene- 
fit, instead of oe to private individuals 
a8 a part of what Jokn Stuart Mil! termed 
‘unearned increment.” 


IN THE SCOTTISH ISLANDS. 
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Revelations Made by the Cretters’ Commins 
sfon in Fouta-—-The Hent in One Instanee 
Jucrensed Seven Hundred Per Cent—A 
Landiord in che Witness Box—The Island 
of St. Kilda. ' 

GLASGOW, Sept. 18. 

The crofters’ commission is) bringing 
out many curious facts which show the 
enormities of the present land system, 
The unserupulous greed of landlordism 
was never more clearly demonstrated 
than in connection with toe inquiry into 
the state of the crofters of the island of 
Foulu—one of the most remote and in- 
accessible of the Shetland group, The 
ishind—a second St. Kilda—is populated 
by about forty crofters, and is mainly re- 
markable for the fearful storms which 
periodically visit it. The new school 
house, built in 1878, has twice had the roof 
blown off it, and the boundary walls 
built of stone and lime have been thrown 
down again and again. So isolated is the 
island that the parish doctor has only 
been three times in Foula in eight years, 

In 18t- the rental amounted to £30 15s., 
and at present stands at £140. Mr Scott 
of Melby estates, of which the island 
forms part, is the proprietor. After 
stating that he had ouly just succeeded 
to the island of Foula, aad had evicted 
the only shopkeeper on the place to the 
great annoyance and hardship of the 
people, a amost instructive dialogue en- 
sued between the landlord and the chair- 
man of the commission, It ts probably 
worth putting on record, as it forms a 
complete object lesson on the land ques- 
tion: 

The chairman produced a most ornamental 
pamphlet in the shape of au estate agent's 
advertisement entitled “Particulars and 
Pian” of the magniiicent and unique island 
of Foula. Its first page set forth that the 
island of Foula was in point of rock scenery 
the most magnificent island in Scotland, pre- 
senting a lofty and serrated appearance of a 
very striking character. Afterdescribing its 
various attractions in most flowery language, 
iL wound up with the statement that ‘‘Foula 

ras the Ultima Thule of Agricola’s legion- 
aries, being seen by them trom Orkney, which 
cave rise to Tacitus’s statement, “Wispecta 
est et Thule? and Virgil’s boust of the extent 

ol the power of Augustus, ‘Stvt serviat alti- 

mal” ‘Phe chairman drew Mr. Scott’s atten- 

tion to the lust page of the pamphlet, where 
the rental of the island was set down, and 
asked him to explain an entry, “Add estimate 
for increase of present rent of Garriock & 

Co. for shop, £43 10s.” 

Mr. Scott said that had been put down by 
Mr. Purves, of Messrs. Purves & Aitken, his 
Edinbur¢eh ageuts. He bad authorized Mr. 
Purves to put down that the rent could be 
raised from the present rent of £6 10s. to 
£45 105., as they wanted somneone to buy the 
estate. 

The Chairman—And if such an individual 
could be got, you were to sell him the islaud 
with the shop letting at £43 10s. ? 

Mr. Scott—That was to be a monopoly. 
There was to be no other person, so fur as we 
could prevent bim, who sould have a shop 
in the island, 

The successors of Garrivek & Co. in that 
shop were tu pay £45 10s’—Yes. 

And the money was to be made trading 
with the islanders. Do you think it would be 
affair thing to have raised the rent from 
£6 10s to LAB 10s!—I think so. 

That is 700 per cent.—The arrangement 
about the shop in Foula was that Garriock 
had the shop himself, and settled the rent at 
What be liked. [t was carried on at any rent 
he liked to put in. 

What do you think was a fair rent¢—Any- 
thing from £30 or upwards. 

Can you tell me what possessed Mr. Purves 
to raise the rent on paper from £6 10s to £43 
10s! Why not £55 10s or £63 10s? —L can bard- 
ly answer that. 

Would you say £48 10s would be a fair rent? 
—Well, there has been a great umount of 
money laid out on the premises, _ 

Mr. Thomson—My information is that £43 
Ws would build tue whole place. 

The Chairman—l would hke if you could 
tell me how you and Mr. Purves pot at those 
tigures, or is it a mere flourish!—l can scarce- 
ly answer that. 

Mr. Fraucis—You put it at the highest rent 
youcoulu? Yes. 

As un udvertisement/— Yes. 

_ And everything was doue to show the 

island looking as well as possible’—Yes, 

The Chairmau—Is this your title page, Mr. 
Seott!— Yes, 

— ¥ou should have had a number of propos. 

ing purchasers, | think’—We have had. 

Isee you bring in no less authorities than 
Tacitus aud Virgil. 

Mr. Thomson—t would just point out that 
£45 10s. ineant £1 on each croft. 

Mr. Scott—-You must remember that is just 
an advertisement made to look as well as 
possible, 

The Chairman—But suppose you should pet 
this rental of £43 10s, Iv was to be taken 
out of the pockets of the crafters somehow, 

Mr. Scott-——It was considered to be the vut- 
side possible obtainable rent, 

The Chiuirman—Well, suppose it obtain- 
able, and suppose it obtained, ib would come 
out of the puckets of the crofters! 

Mr. Scott—l suppose it would, 

The Chairinan—! think so, too, 
agree with you. 

On the whole, perhaps we ought to be 
grateful that such causes of wholesale con- 
fiscation are sometimes attempted, as they 
do much in the way of educating reform- 
ers into single tax udvocutes, 

Speaking of St, Kilda, the factc:’s ves- 
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sel which sailed from St. Kilda on Satur- 
day morning last, arrived at Dunvegan 
on Monday. The cargo, as usual, con- 
sisted entirely of rent in the shape of 
large quantities of feathers and some cnt- 
tle and sheep, The islanders do not pay 
their rent in money but in’ kind, For 
about six months of the year these peo- 
ple are entirely cut olf from contact with 
the outer world, For two or three years 
they were. the victiins of a famine and 
were fed by the charity of the kind 
hearted men and women, many of them 
Scottish single taxers, who sent them a 
boatload of provisions, For pranting 
them the privilege of living on this ster. 
ile, unhealthy island in mid-ocean, the 
factor annually abstracts a portion of the 
food of the natives. 
It's a queer world, my masters. 

SHAW-AMAXWELL, 


Good Times Coming for Landlords in the 
West. 
Minneapolis Btock, Farm at d Home. 


Brigat hopes cheer the landlords and real 
estate avents in cities these days. Thus they 
argue: Crops are good; money will be plen- 
ty; trade will boom; business houses will in- 
crease in pumber; rents will advance; prices 
of lots will go up; and we are bound to have 
one of our old-time prosperous years.” “Pros. 
verity, in this case means adding another 

urden to our productive forees; means 
tiebtening the gripof landlordism, whieh is 
already too tight for the social and industrial 
health of the country; means making still 
higher and broader the oarriers between pro- 
ducer and consumer, which are now too high 
and broad, therefore we sincerely pray that 
the bright hopes of city landlords and real 
estate agents will not be realized. 


SINGLE TAX MEN. 

The following list contains the numes and 
addresses of men active in the single tax 
cause in their respective iocalities, with whom 
those wishing to join in the movement may 


communicate: 


Akron O—Jas R Angier, 109 Allvn street, 

Albany, N Y—Roobert Baker, cur sec Single Tax club, 
178 Madison avenue, James J Mahoney, ree sec, % 
hiyrtle avenue; J C Roshirt, 22 Third avenue, 

Al. i mbra, Mon Ter—Mrs Josephine Spahr, 

Alcona, Pa—C L Ishler. presi D L Munro, recording 
seoretary single tax club, ' 

Amsterdam, N Y—Harvey Book. 

Anacustia, D C~Carroll W Smith, office Anacostia tea 
company, Harrison and Monroe streets, 

Anton Chico. N M—Lewis T Granstam, 

Ashtabula, Ohio—A D Strong. 

Athens, Pa—Arthur L Pleree. 

Atlhiunta, Ga—John C Reed, lawyer, % 1-2 Marietta 
street 

Auburn, Me—H @ Casey, secretary Single tax club, 

Auburn, N Y—Daniel Peacock, president; H W Bene- 
dict, secretary Single tax club, College nall 

Augusta, Ga—L A Schmidt, 524 Lincoln street. 

Avon, N Y—Homer Sabin. 

Baliston Bpa, N Y¥—Richard Feeney, 63 Milton avenue, 

Baltimore, Md—John W Jones, 1% N. Bond street; Jolin 
Salmon, 415 N Eutaw street; Dr Wm N Hili, 1438 E 
Baltimore street. 

Bat a-on-the-Hudson, N Y—Matthew C Kirseh, 

Bayside, Long Ilsiand, N Y~Antonio M Molina, 

Black Diamond, Cal—Jeff A Batley, 

Braceviile, 1U—Williain Matthews, secretary Tariff re- 
form club. 

Bradford. Pa—J © De Forest, secretary Land and labor 
club, 26 Newell place. 

Bristol, Dak—W_E Brokaw. 

Binghampton, N Y—E wW Dundon, 33 Maiden lane. 

Boston, Mass—Edwin M White, 208 Main street, Charles- 
ton; J R Roche, 29 Converse avenue, Maldeu; Hamiin 
Garland, chairman Single tax league, Jamaica Plato; 
John Lavis, 83 Leonard st.. Harrison squicre, 

Brooklyn, N Y—Single tax club, 66 Livingston st, 

Bulfalo, N Y~H B Buddenburg. see Tax reform club, 

“4 Clinton st; C C Whittemore, 3&6) Washiogh on 
street; reception committee, 8 C Rovers, 196 Ver- 
mont street: Kobert White, 600 Main gureet; T M- 
Crowe, MWD, 777 Elk street, 

Burlington, lowa—James Luve, bookseller, or Kichard 
Spencer, 

Cambridgeport, Mass—Wm A Ford. 166 Norfolk street, 
secretary Single tax organization. 

Cantsteo, N Y—H W Jotinson, P O box 265% 

Canon City, Col—Frank P Blike, M b. 

seers a O—S J Harmount, M D, president single tax 
club, 

Cape May City—Wm Porter, box 5%, 

Chamberlain, Dak—James Brown, 

Charles Citv, lowa—Irving W Smith, MD, office oppo 
site Union house. 

Charlestown, Mass—Emily Fo Turner, (72) Bunker Hill 
street, secretary of the Women's timely topies so. 
ciety; Levi Taruer, 2 Banker Hilt street, see Free 
trade club. 

Chicago, Uil—Frank Pearson, 45 La Salle street; T, W. 
Wittler, secretary Stugle tax club, 426 Milwaukee 
ave: Warren Worth Bailey, pres ST chub, 125 5th av. 

Cincinnatl, Q—Dr Lavid De Beck, 189 West Ninth 
street; Joues’s News atid stationery store, 272 Vine 
street; headquarters Single tax club, Oriz building, 
s@cor Fourth and Sycamore, 

Clanton, Alw—vU M Mastin or Alex G@ Dake, 

Cleveland, OC W Whitmarsh, 4 Euclid svenue; Frank 
L Carter, 182 Chestnut street. 

Clinten, Ind—L_O Bishop, editor 4rgus, 

Cohors N Y—J 8 Crane 

eA PASE ATIC F Smith, proprietor Commercial 

ovel, 

Colunmue ‘O—Edward Hyneman, 3481-2 South High 
street. 

Cramer Hill, Camden county, N J—Chas P Jonnston. 

Danbury, Conn—Sam A Main, 4 Smith street. 

Vayton, O—W VW’ Kile, 35 KE Fifth street; J G@ Galloway, 
263 Samuel street, 

Denver, Col—Andrew W, Elder, 

Des Moines, lowa—L J Kasson, president Bingle tax 
club; John W King, secretary, 

Detroit, Mich—J K Finehbart, 45 Waterloo street; JF 
Duncan, 279~-Third street, secretary Tax reform 48 
somation: 8 G Howe, 6% 14th av 

Dlamond Sorings, Eldorado county, Cal~J Vo Lanston. 

Dighton, Miass--A Cross. 

bunkirk, N Y—Francis Lake, 

Kast Cambridge, Mass—J F Harrington, &t John's Lit 
erary Institute. 

East Orange. N J--Edw C Alphonse, 83 Main gt, 

ast. Northport, Long island, N YJ K Rudvard 

East Rindge, N H—Edward Jewett 

Elizabeth, N J-—Benjamin Urner, 

Kimira. N Y—Wilham Bergman, 7)2 Kast Market street. 

Englewood, Itl—W_ B Beers, 

Evansvilie, Ind--Charies G@ Hencett, 6277 Opper Third 
Bireet. 

Fitehbnrg, Mass~h U Terry, 

¥arningian Tows-F W Rock well. 

Flushing, & l~bDan © Beard, 

Foxcroft, Me-B Gibbs, 

Gardner, 1U—T 8B Cumming. 

Glen Cove, Long Island, N Y—Herbert Loromer. 

Glendive, Mont—A H fawyer. 

Giens Falls, N Y¥~-Joho H Quintan. 

Gloversvillie,N Y—Wm C Wood, MD, 

Grand View-on-the-Hudson, N Y--Henry L Hinton. 

Harrison, Tes—i J MeCollum. 

Hartington, Neb—Jotin H Felbeg, 

Havernill, Mags—Arthur F Krocg, 

Helena, Mont—Judge J M Clements, secretary Montans 
single tax association. 

Horneusviie, N ¥—George H Van Winkle 

Holton, Kan—J J Avery, 

Hot Springs, Ark-—W Albert Chapman, 

Hoosick Falls, N Y—FS Hammona. 

Houston. Tes—H F King, vorporation attorney. 

Hutchinson Kas—J G Maleom. 4 

flion. N ¥--George Sinith, F O bos 972. 

fnwepapous, indel, P Custer, president Singie tas 
Wwague, Fogtal Tel Coll» Meridian st; Chas H Krause, 
bookkeeper, Vonnegut’s bardware swre, EB Wash ot, 
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Tthiaca, N Y~C C Platt, druggist, 75 Yast State street, 

Janvier, NJ—8 bb Walsh. 

Jersev Cluy, N J—Josepin Dana Millas, secretary Stand. 
ard Single tax club, 267 Grove street, 

Jobnustown, Poa-Riehard hyre. 

Kansas City, Mo--Chas I Retd, 212 Highland avenue, 

Kenoustia, Wis—W D> Quigley, 

heithsburgh, WM MebDonalkd. 

Kingston, N Y¥—Theodore M Komeyn, : 

Lanstugburgh, N Y¥—James MeManun, 2b Kiguveeath at, 

Lonsdale, 1-Dr L. F. Garvin. 

Lewiston, Me—F oD Lyford, 3 Cottage street, 

Lexington, Ky—-James ibrewin 

Listhe Roek, Ark—Sol T Clark. 

London, Boghiti—Witthim S:utders, 177 Palace Cham. 
bers, Westminster, ‘ 

London, Ontario—Robert Cartright, Fast Oxford st, 

Los Angeles, Cat—W oH Douge, du North AntMedt sLreet; 
W A Cole, 149 South Hill; or A Vinette, PO Btition F, 

Lowell, Miass—Henry Robertson, 6 Metealf block, Kid- 
der sereet, 

Lyle, Minn—C F Wenham. 

Lyin, Mass—Theodore P Perkins, 14 South Common 
street; CH Libbey, 

Madison, Dak—The Lake 8 'T club, EH Evenson, 

Mahanoy City, Pa—dJo oN Becker, president Free trade 
club: Robert Richardson, secretiry. 

Malden Miass—-Georre W Cox, Gienwood street, 

Manistee, Mich—Albert Waikiey or WOK Halt 

Manstield, O-W J Higgins, munager Western union 
telegraph office, ; 

Mariboro, Mass-Geo A KE Reynolds. 

Marlborough, N Y—C H Batldon. 

Mart. Tex—J L Caldwell, chairman Ninth congressiona 
district organizer. 

Marvaville, Mont—8 F Ralston, 8r., president Montana 
Siuprle tax wsseehitlon,. 

Massillon, O—Victor Burnett, 78 East South street. 

Maueb hunk, bake R Bubody, 9 west: Tioad wiry. 

Mauritius, tndfiin Ocean—Robvert A Kolin, § Pump 
street, Port Louis. 

Memphis, Tenon—k @ Brown, secretary Tarif? reform 
club, 59 Madinon street; Bolton Sniitn, 2% Alabama 

Middletown, Conn—John @ Hopkins, P O box 690, 

Middletown, N ¥—Chas H Fuller, $ O box 115. 

Milwaukee, Wis—Peter McGill, 147 Fourth street. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—C J Buell, president Single tax 
league, 402W Kranklin avenue; KL. Ryder, secre 
tary. 

Mone, Ala~—E Q Norton, 23 South Royal street 

Mt Pleasant, lowa—A O Pitcher, Mob. 

Mt Vernon, N Y¥—J 8 GCutibeg. 

Murrey ville, DI-William Canim, presiaent Democratic 
elu 

Nash ¢ille, Tenn—Mrs Wim Min, 212 N High street. 

Nepouset, Mass—Q A Lothrop, see Single tax league, 
43 Walnut street, 

Newark. N J—Theodore J Werner, 8 T club, Chester 
row, Sfhosey street, 

New bera, Va~—Thos Williwaison, 

New Brighton, Pa—Jolin Seitz, | North Broud way, 


New B fzhton, Staten stand -John S Cogan, pres Sine 


gle tax club, ) Carroll place 

Nowburg, N ¥~-DJ MekKavy, secretary Single tax club, 
238 Broadway. 

Newburyport, Mass—Wim R Whitmore, secretary Mer- 
rimaec assembly, dlerald ottlee, 

New Haven, Coun—Willard D Warren, room If, 102 
Orange streets Alfred Smith, 105 Day street, 

ew Orlewus, Li—Jonn ds Witters, Maritime associa 
tion, 

Newport, Ky—Joseph L8Schraer, secretary Single tax 
lengue, 27 Southeate street; WIILC James, 89 Taylor 
street. 

New Westminster, Brit Col—Alex Hamilton, member 
Tax reform association. 

New York—Manhaattan single tax club, 36 Clinton 
pheee, Openevery evening, 

Norfolk, Va—-EKdward KK Kovertson, secretary Alpha 
club, bp, O, drawer 6, 

North Adams, Mass—Willard M Browne, i3° Marshal 
street; BS Myers, PG box 837. 

North Springtield, Mo—K bP Alexander, 1826 North 
Boonville street. 

Norwalk, Coun—ames H Babcock, lock box 12, 

Oberlin, O-Kdw B Haskell. 

Olean, N Y—George Ball, pres Bingle tax assoclation 
Timothy Horan, sec, 85 Kithlrond street. 

Olornoia, West Per—Alexander Fardatar, Adam street 

Omaha.Neb—John FE Emblen, 822 Virgiuin aveuue; Pere 
Pepcon, pres single tax elub, 12 8 oth street; C 
Beckett, sec, oo Wweor th and Bionda streets. 

Ordway, bDak—K H Garhind, member Tax reform asso 
clation 

Oswero, SN Y¥—Alex Skillen, 160 West First street. 

Owepo, N Y-M I Murray, 14 Main st. 

Passaic. N J~-Jd J Barnard, 183) Vashinigton place. 

Paterson, N J—E W Neliis, Ciiuurianman Vass count 
Blugle tax ClevelundZcampaign committee, 39 Nort 
Main street 

Parkersburg, W Va—W I Boremian, member of Single 
tax league. 

Pawtucket, K l-—Edward Barker, 23 Gooding street. 

Pendleton, Ore—C 8 Jackson, 

Peoria, Ii—d W Avery. 

Pev onville, Ark—« W Belt 

Phitadelphia, Pa—-Wm J Atkinson, 926 Chestnut street 
or A. H. Stephenson, 214 Chestnut stroect, secretary 
Henry George club. 

Piermont, 8S ¥—Charies Hood, P O box 13. 

Pittsburg, Pa—Murk F Roberts, 7 th street. 

Portiand, Ore—8 B Riggen, KR H Tiempson, 48 Stark 

street, 

Poughkeepsie, NY—Willam C Albro, 

Providence—K I—Robert: Grieve, 32 Sutton steet; 
br Wm Barker, pres. Khode [sland single tax asso 
CuUIOR, 

Pulaski, N Y—C V Harbottle. 

Ravenswood, IHl-W H Van Ornum, 

Reading #a--Chas $ Prizer, 1013 Penn street; Charies 
Corktill, 15 N 6th street. 

Resnoid's Bridge, Cont.—Jolin Carreer, box a 

Hichmond, bud—-M Kitehie, 91 South A treet. 

Ridgeway, N Y—DC Sullivan. 

Raver Falls, Wis—George H Bales, 

Rochester, N Y¥-—-Chrarles Avril, 7 Morrill street. 

Koselle, N J—mRead Gordon, 

Kuthind, Vt—T H frown, 1 Cherry street. 

Sasinauw City Mieh—E ob Wegener, 

San Diero, Cab—_A. thiacves, 149 10Ln street; George B 
Wohlers, 

Sap Franciseo, Cat—Juage games G Maguire, Superio 
court: S. Ty reading room, 8h) Markel street. 

Ban Luis Onispu, Gib Jdirs Mrauces ab Milne, 

Seattie, Wash Ter—Alexiander Walk 

Senecs Falls. N Y~—Win He Adkinson, P O vox 56, 

Sharon, Cotn—A J Bostwick, librariau Singse tax club, 

Bhenandoah, Pa~Morris Marsh, president Single tax 
club: Thos Potts, secretary. 

Sioux City, ba-Jdota be kord, lock box 10d, 

South Bend, dad) -Hittou Tbauunond, a1, $345 Car. 
roll st. 

Southboro, Mass--8 HW Howes, 

South Gastou, N C--W LM Perkios, 

Sparrow Bush, Orange coutity, N Y—-C L  Dedrick, 
president Progressive association; John Sheehan, sec 
retary, 

Bpint Lake, lowa—J W Schirimpf, secretary Tariff re 
form club. 

Springteld. Hl—diames H McCrea, secretary Sangamon 
single tax club, 624 Bick avenue, 

Springdeld, Mo—H AW Juneman, 665 Nichols street. 

Springfield, Mass—Jdolin be bias, 1 Wight broek. 

Bt. Lows, Moet Ho lrotfinan, dy N 6th street, presl 
dent Simgie twa league; J W Steele, 2213 Eugenia 
street, 
street secretary 

Btockton, Cal—bD A Learned. 

Broucham, Mass—bpr WoSymington Brown, 

Btrentor fl, --Georre G Guenther. 

Byracuse, N Y—H WK Verry, 149 South Clinton streets 
or F A Paui,. Walton street; or James Ko McGuire, 
neeretary Shope tix chiab, 59 Greene street. 

Senbeck, Wash Berd }) Mortow, 

Tacoma, Wash Per-F C Clarke, Obit st 

Tampa, Flie-S M Loomer, pres To G Shearman 8 T 
Lene, GL IW Wedel, Vieepres; Joo Hf MeCore 
nek, see, ; 

Vecumeeb, Mieh- Willan Gaston 

Toledo, O—J 2 Pravers, secretary Single tix club, No J, 
1WB@Sumiemit strect. 

Torouto, Ght—s # Wood, &8 Lower Venwuley st, 

Trenton, N J—HOK Matuews, 9 Howell stree@ye 

Troy,N V—n Maris, 

Tuckahoe, N Y—-Albert O voute, 

Unionville, Conn—Johp MeAullile, 

Utica, N Y¥—Thomas Sweeney, 136 Elizabeth street, or 
Daniel M Buckloy, grocer, south West corner First and 
Catharine. 

Vicor, bC-W L Sinton, hand NAR ER Co, 

Vincennes, Ind—Hon Samuel W Willams, rooms and 
Opera block. 

Waco, Tex—Frank Grady, lawyer, 163 50uth 4th streeh 

Waketield, Kl—David Harrower, ; 

Washington, b C—br, Willian Guddes, 1719@ street, Bb 
W, secretary single tix league, 

Weatherford, Tea~Wiliiam M ttuell, 

West New Brighton, Staten Island, N YA 8 Btoddard. 

Wheeliog, W Va-dotn di. brink, 247 Kotf street, 

Whitestone, Long Island, MN ¥~—George Harnwell, 

Whitman, Nass—C P Hollu, cigar store; Thos Douglaga, 
president Single bas Jeague. 

Woodstock, LA W Cunins. 

Worcester, Mass.—E HX Page, Lake View, 

Wyoming, Pa—Win Hancock, 

Yonkers, N ¥--Joseph Sutherland, 
oungebown, O-- Hilly Hadciifle, Kadclifg house, 

Desville. Qhio—W H Loughead, 7 Van Buren street 
O & Potwin, pres. singe tag giub 
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Floating around in the protection press 
are extracts from a speech of H. J. Pet- 
tier, the secretary of the Enelish fair 
trade league. The fair trade league is 
the form protection agitation takes in 
England. Mr, Pettier has come to the 
conclusion that the working classes of 
America are better housed, fed and 
clothed than the working — classes 
of any other country, and that it 
is protection that makes it so. 
As, according to his own) statement, 
he worked three years at his trade here, 
it might be important to know why Mr. 
Pettier went back to the country of 
poorer wages. It is not uncommon for 
English workingmen to go back, not be- 
cause orr wages are lower, but because 
they are compelled to work harder to 
earn our wages; and perhaps Mr, Pettier 
was moved by this consideration. 

Wages are higher here than in Eng- 
land. Workingmen do live better here 
as arule than they do in England, But 
it is not protection that makes the dif- 
ference. There may be as much logic in 
attributing the difference to protection as 
there would be in attributing it to our 
comparatively large negro population or 
to the long twilights of England; but 
there isnomore. If protection makes the 
difference, wares ir all the protection 
countries ought to be better than in Eng- 
Jand. But they are not. The working 
classes, budly off as they are in England, 
are better off there than in any coun- 
try in Europe; and yet tariff protection is 
lower in England than in any other Euro- 
pean country. 

Two things unite to make our wages 
higher than English wages. One is the 
greater umount of cheap land which en- 
ables workingnien of some means to get 
out of the class that must lind an em- 
ployer or go without work; and the other 
is the greater production of American 
labor. A workingman here is expected 
to produce more in a giver time than 
a workingman ino Eneland, and he does 
it. He gets a smaller prop: ‘tion of his 
product than an Enelish workman, and, 


therefore, economically his wages are 
less; but as his product is greater, 
his wages are oactually more than 


English wages, But yustas the closing in 
of Jand goes on and its price rises, so 
does the proportion of his product 
that goes in wages to the laborer de- 
cline; and this process is helped not hin- 
dered by protection, Land monopoly 
by obstructing produetion bears down 
upon labor, and protection ly obstructing 
trade does the same thing. Liberty to 
produce aud liberty to trade are the con- 
ditions of high wages, and restriction in 
either will sooner ov Jater bring waves 
down, 


A high official of the United States, 
Wpon whose character there is no stain, 
Was prevented for atime fron: proceeding 
to the phice of his public duties by the pe 
Juctunce of juterioy olllcials ta associate 
with Lim. Frederick Vouglass as our 
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minister to Hayti. He was to have been 
earried to his post by the United States 
steamer Ossipee, but the commander sud- 
denly asked to be detached from duty, 
and his subordinate thereupon discovered 
that the vessel's boilers were in such bad 
condition that she could not make the 
voyage. The well grounded suspicion is 
that the conduct of these naval officers 
was inspired by their objection to sitting 
aut thesame table with Frederick Douglass. 
This caste prejudice against such a man 
would not probably manifest itself at this 
time outside of the army or navy. Itis 
doubtful if there is any civilian of high 
reputation, whether democrat or republi- 
can, Who would object to associating with 
Frederick Douglass. But graduates of 
West Point or Annapolis belong to what 
they regard as a superior class, to whom 
a “nigger” is somewhat lower in the social 
scale than an enlisted man. It was not to 
the old prejudices against his race that 
Mr. Douglass owed his embarrassment, 
but to the snobbery of a class of public 
servants among whom that prejudice is 
perpetuated by their contempt for the 
common people, white and black, 





Congressman Morse of the Second dis- 
trict of Massachusetts has a mind the in- 
ner workings of which are past finding 
out. On the occasion of the excurson of 
New England grocers to Washington he 
uddressed them, and in the course of his 
remarks demanded the repeal of the inter- 
state commerce law because it discour- 
ayed commercial intercourse between the 
states, and demanded a continuance of 
tariff protection because its repeal would 
encourage commercial intercourse  be- 
tween us and Europe. ‘We believe in 
protection to American industries,” he 
said, ‘against the pauper labor of Eu- 
rope, but we want the largest possible 
free trade between the creat states of the 
Union.” Mr. Morse did not explain the 
difference between free trade with Eu- 
rope and free trade between the states. 
It is probable, however, that he has an 
impression, though of course as a con- 
gressman he knows it is not true, that 
states are trading institutions; and it 
seems to him that it profits them to trade 
between each other and to keep foreign 
states out. The notion may be illus- 
trated by a society that once existed in 
New York, the members of which were 
pledged to patronize each other in their 
various occupations to the exclusion of 
the barbarian who had not passed through 
the holy of holies of that society. It is 
not necessary to consider whether free 
trade between the states and restriction 
against foreign states would be profitable 
if states were traders, for states are not 
traders, Trade is carried on between in- 
dividuals, not between states, and the 
man who admits that freedom of trade 
between a resident of Texas and a resi- 
dent of Massachusetts is a good thing 
while asserting that freedom of trade be- 
tween either of these individuals and a 
resident of England, France or Germany 
isa bad thing, will tind it difficult: to ex- 
plain why, 


Mr. Morse’s notions prevail among the 
protectionists who are trying to bring 
about a free trade confederation between 
the United States and the South Ameri- 
“an powers, or as it would be more 
correctly expressed, a removal of tariff 
restrictions from trade between the peo- 
ple of the Unitee States and the people 
of South America, The purpose of this 
confederation as avowed by protectionists 
is to unite the people of this continent in 
it league, under agreements that its mem- 
bers shall trade with each other to the 
exclusion of HKuropeans, If it were really 
beneficial to them to do this, they would 
do it without any confederation; and the 
fact that a confederation is necessary 
proves that such trade would not be bene- 
ficial, Haut difficulties have been found 
already in the way of forming a con- 
federation, Protection is always in the 
inferest of particular individuals and 
wt the expense of the community, and 
the attempt of protectionists not in- 
tevested jn yestricting South Ameri 
can trade, to conilne protection to the re- 
striction of Kuropcan trade, is met by 
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protectionists interested in restricting 
South American trade, and who want to 
know ‘What is to become of us?” The 
protection organs find that this South 
American trade league which was to ex- 
tend our markets without interfering 
with ‘protection to American industries,” 
offers unlooked for and probably un- 
surmountable difliculties. They begin to 
realize that free trade with South 
America, like repealing the duties on an 
important producf, can only operate to 
antagonize the protectionists whom _ it 
hurts and to open the eyes of the people 
tothe swindling character of the pro- 
tection policy. 


The silver lead controversy gives an 
idea of the favor with which protected 
lead men look upon commercial inter- 
course with our southern neighbors. 
Under the tariff law imported lead is 
subject toaduty of 11y cents a pound. 
During President Cleveland's administra- 
tion Mr, Fairchild, then secretary of the 
treasury, ruled that this duty does not 
apply to ores in which the value of the 
silver exceeds that of the lead, and under 
his ruling Mexican lead has come into 
this country free of duty. Then up rose 
the American lead mine owner and de- 
manded of President Cleveland a reversal 
of Secretary Fatrchild’s ruling. President 
Cleveland did not comply, anda campaign 
fund was raised among the mine owners 
and turned over to Mr. Quay to be placed, 
like Wanamaker’s contribution, “where 
it would do most good.” Harrison was 
elected over Cleveland, and the lead ore 
contributors were happy. But they had 
been too confiding in turning over their 
money for campaign use. They were 
simple enough to trust to gratitude for 
favors past, instead of engaging Mr. Quay 
to demand an appropriate cabinet posi- 
tion for their leading man. It happened, 
therefore, that Mr. Windom was made 
secretary of the treasury. But Mr. Win- 
dom appears to have international rail- 
road interests between here and Mexico 
which will be served by the transporta- 
tion of Mexican lead ore into this coun- 
try, and the transportation of American 
products back to Mexico; and so Mexican 
lead ore still comes in free of duty. And 
now the lead men are up in arms against 
this administration. They feel that they 
have been defrauded, and altogether they 
show pretty clearly that there is no dif- 
ference between a protectionist who ob- 
jects to European competition and one 
who objects to competition with our 
neizhbors below the southern line. The 
lead men will have none of your commer- 
cial unions with countries that produce 
lead. 


In connection with the sorrows of the 
lead men, it is amusing to see how ins 
nocently they expose the real purpose 
and effect of protection, in their letter to 
President Cleveland, Of course there is 
the usual talk about the army of laborers 
they employ, and anxiety for the material 
welfare of these helpless men whom 
divine providence in its inscrutable wis- 
dom has placed in dependence on the 
mine owners; but this kind of talk is so 
sandwiched in between talk of the “give 
away” kind, that a pretty fair idea of 
what protection aims at may be got from 
the latter. 

They complain that the free admission 
of Mexican lead will destroy the value of 
American lead mines, which means that 
it will curtail the power of a few men to 
enrich themselves with royalties exacted 
for the mere privilege of mining lead. 
And they expose the hollow pretense of 
the protectionist appeal for home indus- 
try, home capital, home labor, when they 
urge as a reason for stopping the free im- 
portation of Mexican ore that already 
“seven furnaces with a capacity of forty 
tons each per day, are building to reduce 
ores brought into this country over the 
Mexican national railway, and costly 
works are also building just below the 
falls of the Missouri river to reduce oves 
from the British provinces,” This the 
letter describes as “impending ruin,” 
Protection is getting into a bad plight 
when its advocates are driven to defend 
it on the grouad that to abolish it would 

















promote business enterprise, such as the 
building of furnaces, and thereby ruin the 
monopolists of natural opportunities for 
labor, such as the owners of American 
lead mines; and it is no wonder the Press, 
the organ of protectionism, protests that 
the free trade issue was closed last No- 
vember, Protection is really getting too 
much complicated for safe discussion by 
protectionists. 


The truth about the effect of che free 
importation of Mexican lead ore is this, 
and the same truth applies to the free 
importation of anything and all things— 
so long as Mexican lead ore is kept out 
of the country American mine owners get 
large royalties, in the same way that 
owners of city real estate get large rents 
when all the vacant land of the city is 
kept out of use by high prices. That 
their prosperity means the prosperity of 
their workmen and of business men who 
deal in the product of their mines is a 
transparent fallacy; mine owners do not 
divide their royalties with workmen or 
business men any more than city land- 
lords divide their rents with workmen or 
tenants. But when Mexican lead ore is 
wdmitted free, the mine owners must 
take less royalties or close their mines, 
They may do the latter for a time, if 





| taxes on land values are low; but 
1: 
if 


they do, neither business men 
nor workmen will lose by it. Just 
as furnaces are now building, according 
to the letter to Mr. Cleveland, to the 
south to reduce Mexican ores, and to the 
north to reduce Canadian ores, furnaces 
Will keep on building until the demand 
for Jead, a greatly increased demand in 
consequence of its exemption from tariff 
taxation, is fully met; and the new de- 
mand for labor which this creates will 
perpetuate itself along all the lines of 
labor and business until the labor and 
business now “dependent” on American 
lead mines is absorbed. 





The Denver News approaches a discus- 
sion of the single tax by asserting 
that such a method of taxation would | 
confiscate real estate improvements. It 
admits that single tax men would not 
present the fact just in that way, but 
would claim “that said improvements 
owe their value to the existence of 
society in organized form and therefore 
the title should vest in the whole people,” 
After that, it may be readily conceded, 
as the editor insists, that “there is not 
much room for profitable discussion” of 
the single tax—not with the editor of the 
Denver News, 


_— 





Of course this is precisely the reverse 
of what single tax men claim. They 
claim that improvements owe their value 
to individual exertion, and that land, 1t- 
self a product of nature, owesits: ‘ne to 
society. Therefore, they propose .w tax 
land values, and to exempt improvements 
which are now partly contiscated by 
means of taxution. 


Itis hardly fair, however, to complain 
of editorial stupidity in a general newspa- 
per when a “scientific” writer in so scien- 
tific a publication as the American Quar- 
terly Journal of Economics, gravely an- 
nounces that interest is due to the fact 
that capital is the product of labor wea. 
ried by producing subsistence. His argu- 
ment is that laborers producing subsist- 
ence get their subsistence as their wages, 
and that by overwork they produce capi- 
tal which in turn must yield interest as 
an inducement to laborers to do over- 
work, This is properly announced as a 
new theory of wages, or something of that 
sort. It is indeed new, and at the same 
time ‘fresh,” as the unscientific and vul- 
gar might say. Wearied labor as an ele- 
ment in political economy, distinct from 
labor that is not weary, ought to make 
the sober sides of the Quarterly Journal of 
Economics split with laughter, 


Pete ager © rene mee: 
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Sad reports come from southern Cali- 
fornia of the decline of the real estate 
boom there. Land that sold two years 
ago for $15,000 or more, now falls into 
the hana of mortgageen for a third of 
that sum or less, and “boomers” are urg: 
ing the state authorities to take twenty 
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per cent off from valuations. These re- 
ports are specially sad to eastern investors 
who have put their money into lots in 
‘hoom” towns, only to learn at. this late 
day that the towns never existed except on 
paper. One tuwn appears to have had 2,000 
lots laid out, but not a single inhabitant; 
another over 2,000 lots, and only one in 
habitant, the overseer of the place; and 
unother 4,000 lots und no inhabitants. 
Yet these lots commanded high prices 
only a year or two ago, whereas they are 
now almost valueless. 

Does it ever occur to the mind of the 
gentle reader of daily newspapers that 
these changes in value are purely fleti- 
tious, and except as they operate to in- 
terfere with improvement, have no more 
effect on the general production of wealth 
than the transactions of midnight gam- 
blers? The land so dear in 1587-88, ancl 
now so comparatively cheap, is the same 
land, capable of the same production, 
Then why the difference in its value? 
Simply that it was supposed many 
people intended te use it, and now there 
is no indication that anyone intends to 
use it. The value then, as now, indi- 
cated, not the actual usefulness of the 
land, but the probabilities of the oppor- 
lunity its ownership offered to plunder its 
prospective users, 

It a craze like that of the eld blue glass 
fad, should set in over supposed sunitary 
benefits of the air of the Dismal swamp, the 
Dismal swamp would command a high 
price, Just as these boom lots did, because 
its ownership would afford an unearned 
revenue to the owner; and if the craze 
died out the price would fall) just as in 
the cause of the California lots, because 
the possibilities of an unearnec revenue 
from that source would be diminished. 
This is the essence of rent. It is a taking 
by some, of the labor of others, for the 
mere privilege of using what in nature is 
common to all; it isa fund produced by 
thegrowthof the community, and of right 
belongs to the community, 





Has He Caught a Glimpse of the Caté 
Reynolds's Weekly, Lundon. 

‘It is quite possible,” says a contemporary, 
“that the indifference with which General 
Boulanger’s agitation haus been regarded iu 
England may soun change into a very keen 
interest. ‘His programme has hitherto been 
a compiete mystery, but through communica- 
tions Which be has had for some titne with 
English economists and specialists, it bas 
trauspired that his programme includes a gi- 
gantic economic reform in France, the Jead- 
ing features of which are said to be entire 
abolition of all import duties, entire free 
trade, the ubulition of bank monopoly, and a 
bew system of state encouragement to iudus- 
try which it is said will invoive none of the 
economic drawbacks of the vldfashioned pro- 
tective system, and will give the French 
mnauulacturers ap udvauluge over the munu. 
facturers of all other nations, ooth in Frauce 
uud the neutral markets. He purposes tu ex- 
tend these refurins to all the French culunies, 
With the view to the revival of Freneb navi- 
gation. How these sweeping reformins will 
alfect British interests it is difficult to judye, 
until we kuow what form the state assistance 
to the muuufacturers will take, but certain it 
is that entire free import of goods into France 
will be hailed with immense satisfaction by 
the Euglish manufacturers aud Euglish work- 
ingen?” 

Landlordiam is Responsible. 
Toronto Grip, 

Lundlordistin is clearly responsible for the 
terrible calamity at Quebec on the 10th inst., 
by which about one hundred people were 
buried by a rock slide, a large proportion of 
the number being killed. The locality bas 
long been kuown as dangerous, several 
similar catastropbies having previously oc- 
curred, lt ought never to have been the 
home of human beings. But land munopoly 
compels the disinherited tu live where tbey 
can, without regard to considerations of 
safety, whether it be beneath an unsafe reser- 
voir, or under unoverhanging cliff—on the 
slopes of a volcano, or in the fever dens and 
pestilential slums of great cities. Over the 
graves of the crushed and mangled victiins 
of the Quebee tragedy should be inscribed 
the words: “Murdered oy Landlordism.” 


me me epee 


Gireat Scott. Whaen the Muccer With the 
Vertay 
From Massachusetts Republican Platform, 

To our senators and representatives in con- 
gress we would also say that the republicans 
of Massachusetts look to them . . . to 
urge and support a thorough and equitable 
revision of tbe tariff so as to adapt the pro- 
tection which it affords to changed -business 
conditions affecting New Kugland industries 
in common with those of the rest of the coun- 
try. 
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Human Labor is Se Chenp, 
Chieago Herald. . 
Four ag were put up at public auotion 
in Missouri, the purchaser of exch being en- 
titled to bis wervices for four mouths Two 
of them brought @3 euch, ove seventy-five 
cents, aud uo bidders for the fourth. 
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PERSONAL. 


B. F. Henley, of Port Jervis, N. Y., has a 
strong letter in the Etmira Telegram in sup- 
port of the single tax. ‘ 


The farmers of South Dakota are writing 
to their papers about the dangers to be up- 
prehended at this season of the year by great 
prairie tires. These prairie lands are owned 
by noa-residents, and year after year the 
erowth of brush increases until some day a 
camping party cumes along and a spark from 
their fire sets the whole country in a blaze. 
some of the farmers think that there should 
be legislation which would compel non-resi- 
deut lund owners to keep tracts in such con- 
dition as would insure a reasonable amount 
of safety to the property of resident own. 
ers. W. E. Brokuw has suggested in the 
South Dakota Phonograph a method of which 
the farmers think well. It is nothing more 
nor less thau changing the system of taxa- 
tion, putting iton land values. He tells the 
farmers that by taxing these prairie lands 
according to their value the non-residents 
would either be compelled to put them to 
productive use or sell them to people who 
would. In order to improve the wild lands 
the brush and dead titnber would have to be 
cleared away by the holders and thus the 
two feeders of thedreaded prairie fire would 
be removed. 


Judge C. F. Perry of Illinois has an article 
in the Quincy Journal, commenting on tne 
following, from the preamble to the constitu- 
tion of the Knights of Labor: “Among the 
higher duties that should be taught ip every 
local assemmbly are man's inalienable inheri- 
tance and right to a share, for use, of the 
soil; that the right to life carries with it the 
nierbtto the means of living; and that all stat- 
utes that obstruct or deny these rights are 
wrong, unjust, and must give way.” He de- 
clares that only through the siugle tax can 
these rights be secured. 


The New York Sun says that C. A. Pills- 
bury, the head of the great flouring mill com- 
pany in Minneapolis, bas curly black hair, 
vlittering black eyes and a face as round and 
u$ rosy aS & prosperous German baker. He is 
very popular at bis home. 


J. H. Sheets has nearly two columns in the 
Minneapolis Stock, Farm aod Home, in which 
he sets forth the advantages farmers would 
receive under the single tax. The Stock, 
Furm and Home hasa wide circulation among 
the agriculturists of the west. 


The New Christianity of Germantown, Phll- 
adelphia, has been publisbipg a series of 
articles by Isaac Hoffer on “The injustice 
and errors in the fundamental propositions 
of the single tax system,” each article hav- 
ing been accompanied by an answer by the 
ussotiate editor, Rev. 8S. H. Spencer, in 
which Mr. Hoffer's contentions bave been 
conclusively met aud the beauties and ad- 
vantages of the single tax system set forth. 
The New Christianity is the organ of the 
New Church, or Swedenborgian body, and 
has a most influential chentagye. 


George C. Guenther of Galloway, has writ- 
ten w letter tothe Ind:anapolis Sentinel ap- 
proving its ‘scathing arraignment of those 
who are so lurgely the cause of the grievous 
Wrongs bow being perpetrated on the miners 
of Lilinvis,” and he asks that paper to “let its 
powerful influence aud voice be heard in ad- 
vucacy of the single tax,” which he deciares 
is “the only movement through which tbe 
downtrodden can be lifted up.” The Senti- 
uel has evidently been impressed vy M.‘ 
Guenther’s letter, for the Streator Monitor 
suys it “reproduces it by request of the Ilu- 
diapapolis Sentinel.” 


Theodore B. Perkins, of Lynn, Mass., vis- 
ited New York city last week. Hesaysthere 
is wu good single tux urgauization in bis city; 
but the membership by no means denvtes the 
strength of the movement, fur there are hua- 
dreds who are in accord who cannot juin the 
club because of the conditions under which 
they have to muke their bread and butter. 
Mr. Perkins bas a letter in the current Open 
Court of Chicago, in which be pulls the stones 
out from under the foundation on which 
“Wheelbarrow” has built bis sopbistries, 


Louis Prang, well known as a single tax 
mun and chief member of the Buston litho- 
grahic firmof L. Prang & Co., is in receipt 
of a cablegram informing bim that bis firm 
has been awarded the first prize, a gold 
medal, at the Paris exposition, for reproduc- 
tious of water color studies aud holiday art 
books. 


Adispatch to the New York Times says 
that the democrats huve nominated for the 
office of secretary of state A. S. Froslid, “an 
outspoken Henry George man and very ca- 
pable advocate of the single tax.” The 
democratic platform is a weak kueed turiff 
reform alfair, but Mr. Froslid can afford to 
stand on even such a platform if the demo- 
cruts can tolerate the sweeping and uncom- 
promising principles which every single tax 
man is kaQWN to represent. 


George de Forest Brush, the painter, is a 
zealous defender of the single tax, and con- 
ducted a “Progress and Poverty” class in 
his studio on Fiftieth street last winter, The 
Chicago Inter Ocean pays this bigh cumpli- 
ment to Mr. Brush’s latest painting, auw 
hanging in the exbibition in thut city: ‘His 
picture, ‘The Crane Ornament,’ is the first 
work of this fine collection ia point of no- 
bility in poetic faucy aad the delicacy aad 








artistic finish of its treatment. A year ago 
Mr. Brush’s ‘Mourning for Her Grave’ graced 
the walls of the Art institute and thrilled a 
deep chord of sorrow by its majestic 
strength, in its silent, tearless wail over 
the great mystery. ‘The Crane Ornament’ 
follows the rioh theme of the aborigine. The 
Indian sculptor is silting upon agreen rug, in 
a contemnplative study of a white crane, 
whose form is being reproduced iu) conven- 
tionalized manner as a relief upon the mar- 
ble wall of the baekground. The motive is 
treated with au firmness, delicacy aud polish 
belitting its seulpturesque style and subject. 
The Indian, engrossed in his subject, appears 
like a figure of red bronze in solidity of por- 
trayal, yet so delicately molded and beuuti- 
fully drawn that it would be worthy of 
Gerome himself. The accuracy of accessory, 
the delicacy of detail, and the nobility of 
treatment make this work au representative 
one.” 


Captain Thomas J. Hastings, president of 
the Worcester, Mass., single tax league, as 
state senator during two terms seven or 
eight years ago, had much to do in formu- 
lating the present tax laws in Massachusetts 
—indeed, the measure was ealled “The Hast- 
ings bill.” It is somewhat singular that 
President Hastings, Vice-president and Treas- 
urer H. L. Dunuell and Seeretary KE. i. 
Page, who are now for “free trade, free 
land, free men,” all shouted for “Fremont 
and Freedom” in °56. 





STRAWS WHICH SHOW THE WIND. 


Our present system of taxing improvements 
high and land low encourages the monopol- 
ization of large tracts of mineral and agri- 
cultural land and discourages the improve- 
ment of them. [tis this that enables seven 
corporations to control the anthracite coal 
region of Pennsylvania and to fix the output 
and thus regulate prices.—{|Wyoming Inde- 
pendeut, 


There is a growing belief that a slight 
change in our tax laws will give abundant 
employment and good wages to labor, and 
interest to capital—that a man should not be 
punished for building a house, raising crops 
or producing wealth in any honest way—tbat 
vacant Jots should be taxed iu proportion to 
their value, as improved ones are; that 
houses and all persunal property belung ab- 
sulutely to the individual aud should not be 
taken from himinthe form of taxatiun so 
long as the revenue from Jand values is suf- 
ficient for all governmental uses. If this 
belief is wrong it ought to be disproved by 
arguments, df right it cannot be adopted 
any too soon.—[Ex-Alderman Haverty to the 
Trades assembly of Burlington, lowa, 


Many states are moving fora reform in 
taxation and it is iu the direction of lessening 
taxes upon personal property and increasing 
H upon vacant laud.—(Wyomiug Indepen- 

ent. 


But while we condemn the anarchist and 
his methods, it is little less than criminal for 
us to lose sight of the fact that there are 
wrongs that need righting, and evils that 
need curing, apd that they are fostered by 
the very ciuss that make the preaching of 
auarchy pussible in this country.—[Westerna 
Rural. 


Resolved, That we ftvor theJAustralian 
system of voting to the end, that we may 
have an honest ballot, uncontrolled by bri 
bery or employers.—[From Democratic plat- 
form of Iowa. 


Smash the sugar trust!—[Boston Record 
(pro.). Hooray! Tariff! reform will do it.— 
{Buston Globe. 

Seuator Sherman comes home from Europe 
with the opinion that the low wages and 
misery of the working classes abroad amply 
vindicate the vote of Just fall in favor of 
protection agaiust this labour. But the work- 
tngmen of the Scripps league came back with 
the opinion that the European laborer works 
sborter hours than the American, haus more 
holidays, uses clumsy machinery, and alto- 
gether is much less efficient, leaving: small 
cause for fear of our being underbiat iu this 
Jespect by the forcign Competitor.—[Spring- 
tield Republican (ind.). 


The land question is receiving more earnest 
consideration at this time by men of superior 
intelligence and high up in the cuuucils of the 
bations of the world than any other subject 
which hus ever come before the people. ‘Ten 
vears ago when Henry George wrote his 
book, ‘Progress and Poverty,” but little at- 
tention was paid to it, because the author at 
at that time was an obscure citizen of the 
country. But his buvk is now published in 
seven different languages, aud its sule is as 
lurge on the other side of the ocewn as it is in 
this country. That young man, or middle 
aged man, who is expecting political honurs 
in the future, had better lovk into this subject 
because it has cume tu stay, and the aw 
who neglects to infurm himsell on such topics 
us ure leading such men as Gladstune, prob- 
ubly the greatest man of this ave in any 
country, to give the subject much thought 
wud study, and favurable comment, is losing 
@ grand uppurtunity tu make his tmiark in the 
next teu years at must. Fur before 800 this 
land question, the single tax, will be an full 
operation in this country. The handwriting 
ison the wall, There is no wistaking this. — 
(Dayton, Ohio, Workman. 
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RECRUIT SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


THE BTANDARD will be sent for siz weeks to any 
address in the United States or Canada for 


TWENTYFIVE CENTH, 
Twelve such subseripticns will be received for 62.40 
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SOCIETY NOTES. 


The richest maiden in California is Miss 
Jennie Flood, veeording to the World. Few 
ean tell with exactness what her wealth 
anmontats to, bucitis ab least 85,000,000. From 
one large building in San Francisco her 
income js $7,000 au month Were it not 
for the disastrous wheat speculations of the 
Nevada bank, of wineh her father was presi- 
dent, she would) have from one to three mill- 
ions of dollacs more, But thouwh Miss Flood 
has mere of this world’s goods i her own 
right at present than Miss Tessie Mair, the 
Intter will eventually be the richer. She is 
the favorite child of both father and mother, 
who ure living apart. Mrs. Far, whose first 
name is borne by the daughter, has, it 1s sup- 
posed, $3,000,000 or more Inid away for Miss 
Tessie alone, and that young lady from her 
father, the ex-United States Senutor, may in- 
herit, $5,000,000 tnore, . 

Chief Speers of the Kansas City potice 
looked out of bis window the other morning 
and saw an under-sized Ttalian who, by an 
ingenious contrivance, was playing upon two 
drums, a pairof cymbals and a bagpipe at 
the same time. ‘The ehie!s  anueer was 
aroused, and he ordered the captain to order 
hin to move ou. As the little fellow stag- 
gered off under his lend another iden oc- 
curred to the chief. “That man should be at 
work,” said he, and he called to have him 
arrested. He was locked up for obstructing 
the sidewalks, 

By the middle of next month the new build- 
ing of the Westchester country elub will be 
completed, and their opening will be signal- 
ized by various outdoor festivities, and by one 
of those charming balls that every one longs 
to @o to, and every one who goes enjoys. All 
the country houses of the neighborhood will 
be crowded with guests, and fora while West- 
chester will rob ‘Tuxedo of some of her glo- 
ries, Tuxedo can afford to bide her time, 
however, for the leneth of ber season has no 
limit, and the club house is even more attrac: 
tive in January than itis in September. With 
the first turn of the leaf, subseribers and cot- 
tuge owners come crowding in from the vari- 
ous watering places, settle themselves with a 
comfortable feeling that there is no place 
like it, and that, but for svcial duties and 
German opera they would be content to spend 
the remainder of their lives there,—[New York 
Sun. 

A few nights ago Mrs. Michael Heeney of 
Salem, Mass., applied to the police station for 
wuight’s lodging. She had a baby in her 
arins, and four other children, ranging in age 
from three to ten years, straggling in behind 
her. Some time ave her busband, Michuel 
Heeney, left her, leaving five children on her 
bands. She was tunable to do uny work, and 
wis not able, therefore, to pave any rent; 
hence she was turned out of doors by the 
landlord of the house in which she resided on 
Grunt street. One night she and the children 
slept in an Guthouse. Afterwards it was $0 
cold that she didu’t dare to try it again, and 
she applied to the police station for relief 

A fashionable decorator of this city has 
just completed the apartments of a young 
gir) who will make her social debut this 
winter. The walls of her room are covered 
With a French paper that is a shade between 
creamn and rose, and above this is a frieze of 
i. paper with the pale brown and pvreen or- 
chids on # pink ground, ‘The ceiling is cream 
color, sprinkled with silver stars, and the 
picture moulding is silvered. Ail the paint 
in the room is White enamel paint, and the 
hangings at the windows and in the arch of 
the alcove contaming the bed are of cream 
colored Chraw silk, The bed, seen between 
the curtains, is of silver plated brass, wad 
has a spread of heavy oink silk under lace, 
and a huge pair of ruffled and laced pillows. 
The tireplace isin the corner, and has silver 
andirons, shovel and tongs, beuny imclosed 
with cream colored tiles. The floor is) eov- 
ered with a vreat ray of solid terra cotta 
colored carpet, andan froat of the fire and 
of the dressing tables are bi rays of Persian 
luinbs’ wool, Near the fireplace stands a 
little, old fashioned, spindle legyved Chippen- 
dale table, on which hes a blotter und all the 
silver trifles, such as ink well, paper cutter, 
stump box, pens, letter ruck, ete., with which 
i. Wolnan surrounds herself when she wants 
to write anote. By the table stands a tall, 
narrow backed chair, upholstered in’ pink 
and cream Pompadour brocade, like that 
Which covers the big lounge near the window 
that as heaped with silken cushions. In one 
corner is a great old fashioned chitfouier of 
Inarquetry, and neurer the lightis a Sheraton 
dressing table, with w long oval mirror huag 
leugthwise, and covered with all the toilet 
articles in ivory and silver. There isa psyche 
glass between the windows, two or three low 
lounging Chairs, and a little table that can be 
drawn up beside the lounce when the fair 
tinaid chooses tu have her 5 v’elock cup of tea 
in her own room, 

A man with gaunt, haggard face, eyes 
bloodshot and with a hungry, wolfish look in 
them, frightened scores of women ou Four. 
teenth street the other morning, aud when 
he darted here and there, muttering to him- 
self and making a close scrutiny of cach cur- 
riage as it whirled past on its way upordowa 
Fifth avenue, consternation prevailed, He 
held tn his clenched hand an open pair of 
long slender shears A policeman saw him, 
and when he tried ta obtain the shears the 
Inan made w desperate struggle. Other offl- 
cers urrived and soon the curaged man was 
subdued, At the Thirtieth street precinct he 
told lus story, and iv was one of privation 
and want. Only three wonths in the country, 
und with no money and no work, he bad be- 
cume desperate, and whe two days had 
massed und be had ubtuimed no food, bis 
Lialigave way. ‘The spectacle of the glit- 
tering Carriages on the uvenue was like 
flaunting a red flag in the face of abull “lt 
walked the street all jast meht in’ the 
rain,’ hesad. “Dhave no home and noth: 
ing to buy food with, but the goud God will 
»rovide for his own” Thomas Maguire is 

he man’s name, aod his father is a small 
furiner in Balmulet, county Mayo, lroluad, 
He was committed (ur examination 
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THE AUSTRALIAN BALLOT. 






What nan Australinn Has to Say About Tt. 


In the current number of The Forum 
Edward Wakefield of who 
describes himself as one who has beea 
both elected and defeated many times un- 
der it, has a very interesting paper on the 
Australian ballot system, Tle thus de- 
scribes the voting: 


Prior to the day appointed for the election, 
a sufficient number of conveniently situated 
buildings or rooms are publicly announced as 
polling booths, and early on the morning of 
the election these places are taken) posses- 
sion of by the “returning officer? and his 
deputies, none of whom have a vote or are in 
any way concerned in the election. The re- 
turning officer (ur deputy) seats himself ata 
table, with his poll clerk, aud one scrutineer, 


appointed by cach candidate if he choose, the. 


scrutineer being a non-voter. Nobody else is 
allowed in the polling booth, which is thus 
absolutely private for the purpose of voting. 
The returning officer has before him the 
electoral roll, on which are registered the 
names and descriptions of all cualitied elec- 
tors, arranyved and numbered from No. 1 up- 
ward, in alphabetical order. He also has a 
corresponding number of ballot papers, which 
are small sheets of printing paper, coutain- 
ing the names of the candidates in alpha- 
betical order, and a direction to the voter, 

lainly printed, instructing him to draw a 
ine throuch the names of the candidates 
whom he does not wish to vote for. The 
ballot box, which is simply a large wooden 
box witha slit in the tup, stands on the 
table in front of the returning officer, 
who alone bas the key of it. In an- 
other part of the room, but in view of 
the returning officer, there Is a screen, be- 
hind which is a writing table or shelf, and a 
supply of biue pencils. 

At the hour appointed for opening the poll 
(the pulling hours differ in different colonies, 
but ure generally from Sa m.to6p. m.), a 
constable cpeus the door of the polling booth, 
and the voting begins. The elector walks in, 
states his name iu full, and answers any 
auestions the returning officer may put to 
him for the purpose of identifying bim on the 
electoral roll. The returning officer then 
ticks him off on the rojl and gives bim a bal- 
lot paper, having first written the elector’s 
number, from the electoral roll, on the cor- 
ner of the paper, and gummed it down. I 
mention this detail here for a reason which 
will appear afterward. The elector takes 
the paper, goes behind the screen, draws a 
blue pencil line through the names of the 
candidates whom he does not wish to vote 
for, comes out with the paper folded in 
his hand, drops it iu the lid of the 
ballot box, and goes ubout his — busi- 
ness. A constant succession of voters repeat 
this process all day uutil the hour for closing 
the poll, when on the stroke of the clock, the 
constable shuts and locks the door of tbe 
booth. Blind or otherwise physically in- 
vap2bie electors, or those who cannot rend, 
are entith-d to the assistance of the return- 
ing officer if they ask for it. 

he voting over, the returning officer un- 
locks the ballot box uwnod, with the assistance 
of his poll clerk, andin the presence of the 
scrutineers, counts the votes. All papers are 
rejected as informal on which the names of 
all the cundidates beyoud tke number to be 
elected are not struck cut, or on which all 
the names are struck out, or on which any- 
thing has been written or marked except the 
pencil mark through the names, or which 
have been tampered with in any way. The 
candidate whose name has been left without 
@ pencil mark through it, by the greatest 
number of electors, at all the booths in the 
district, is the successful candidate. As soun 
as the poll has been officially declared, the 
returning officer, who bas the papers in his 
possession all the while, seals them up and 

sts them tu the clerk of parliament, a high- 
y responsible non-political officer at the seat 
of government, who, alter keeping them for 
the time prescribed for disputing electiuns, 
burns them. 

Of the results he says that intimidation, 
which was very rife in Australasia before 
the adoption of this system, has been ab- 
solutely done away with, while bribery is 
almost unknown. The little that is yet 
left is effected in ways which have already 
been described by one of the Australian 
correspondents of THE STANDARD, But it 
may also be worth while to quote Mr, 
Wakelield’s description: 

Here is one which has often been employed, 
though at great risk of legal penalties, ina 
closely contested election, An agent who 
knows his men—probably a number of wan- 
dering laborers or loafers who do not care 
which way the election goes—arranges with 
thein that they are to receive so much for 
their vote, say £1. a head, which, I believe, is 
the usual price. He then brings them to the 
booth ia a body, und sends the iirst in with 
justructions to put a piece of blank paper 
into the ballot bux instead of his bullut paper, 
aod to bring the ballot paper out to him, the 
agent. This involves the sacritice of one 
vote, but it insures all the others The second 
man puts the first man’s ballot paper, which 

- bas previously been examined by the agent 
to make sure that it is correct, intu the ballot 
box, wud brings out his own, The third man 
puts that in, and brings out another; und so 
on until the tule is exhausted, The agent then 
has one ballot paper on his bands which he 
cannot use—a sud sacrifice ata close finish; 
but he feels sure of his Beaks or thirty votes, 
or whatever the number of his hired voters, 
Jess one, may be, 

Another and more insidious mode of bribery 
ia for a candidate’s agents to go through a 
district where large numbers of poor electors 
are to be got ut easily, und to offer to bet £1 
toa shilling that the otber candidate will vet 
in, The electors tuke the long odds, and of 
course vote in the way that is most likely to 
win ne bet ides i nEve eve & large 
eum of money to be laid out in this way, ap 
hough the candidate who spent it was not 
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returned, it undoubtedly affected the poll 
very considerably. 


But Mr. Wakefield goes on to say: 


It will probably suggest itself to the reader, 
however, that the very fact of such devices 
being resorted to, and of these being the 
most formidable that an experienced band at 
elections like myself can instance, speaks 
volumes in itself for the puritv of elections 
uuder the ballot. Ibelieve that it does. I 
can say positively from my own knowledge, 
that in the Australasian colonies the ballot, 
backed by strict laws against corrupt prac- 
tices, bebars both bribery and intimidation, 
to all intents and purposes. 


Of the greater freedom in the expres- 
sion of the real sentiment of the voter 
which the Australian ballot secures, Mr. 
Wakefield gives the following rather cu- 
rious instances: 


The education question was formerly a 
burning one in all the colonies. It was simply 
a question of whether all the children in the 
country were to be afforded the rudiments of 
a good seclar education at the hands of the 
stute, or whether the Roman Catholic clergy 
were to receive a portion of the public taxes 
for the support of their denominational 
schools, A great number of Roman Catholic 
parents preferred that their children should 
attend the public schools, rightly believing 
that they got a better education there than 
at the clerical schools, and that it was an 
advantage totheim in life to have been reared 
on the same benches with their fellow citi- 
zens of other sects. But the Roman Catholic 
organization was so complete, and the influ- 
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PASTE AND SCISSORS. 


A Maine man has raised a blue pic, which 
he will exhibit at the state fair. 


According to a computation just issued by 
an eminent statistician, the cost in human 
life of the wars of the last thirty-four years 
has been 2,254,000 souls. The Crimean war 
cost 750,000 men; the Italian war (1859), 45,000; 
the Danish war (1854), 3,000; the American 
civil war--the northern states, 280,000; the 


southern states, 620,000; the Austro-Prussian 


war, 45,000; the Franco-German war—Franee, 
155,000; Germany, 60,000; the Turko-Russian 
war, 250,000; the South African wars, 30,000; 
the Aighan war, 25,000; the Mexican and 
Cochin-Chinese expeditions, 65,000, and the 
Bulgario-Servian insurrection, 25,000. This 


list does not include mortality from sickness, 


The use, or the alleged use, of cabbage 
leaves for tobacco made up into large cigars 


that sell for small prices is now an old thing. 
One might suppose that there is sufficient 
genuine tobacco raised in this country and in 
the West Indies to meet the demands of all 
the smokers, but competition or something 
else has brought out a new imitation of the 
veritable leaf of Sir Walter Raleigh. 
& preparation from rye straw. The substance 
is steeped in a strong solution made from to- 
bacco stems, and is then manufactured in 
such a manner as to make a fair imitation of 
the sort of tobacco used for wrapping cigars. 


This is 


polls, and the “block vote” was cast solidly 
against every candidate who had the courage 
to support the national system of education. 
The ballot entirely changed all that, and the 
question of subsidies to Roman Catholic 
schools is no longer within the sphere of 
practical polities. 
most distinguished prelate, himself stood for 
election on that ticket; and half of his own 
flock voted against him. 
has no terrors behind the screen in the ballot 
booth. 





The flavor of the tobacco stems is ¢ mmuni- 
cated to the rye straw, and there is stamped 
on it the graiu which is noticeable in the leaf 
used for wrapping. Itis said that many of 
the cheaper cigars now on the market have 
this spurious wrapper. 











ence of the priests so strong, that with open 
voting, nota Catholic went astray at the 


There is a real estate agent living at Kings- 
ton, N. ¥., who takes a gloomy view of life, 
and especially of house painters, these days. 
A few days ago he hired an artistic house 
painter to paint a house which he has on his 
list. But unfortunately he gave the painter 
tbe wroug number, so that it was the wrong 


Bishop Patrick Moran, a 


Even the church 


their own class.” 
The ballot gave them courage to vote ac- 
cording to their conscientious opinions, The 







Again, the labor organizations, so-called on 


the principle of /uweus a@ non lneenco, since 
those who organized them did no jabor but 
lived on those who did, were formerly a 
power at elections; and the mischievous and 
impudent agitators who called themselves 


labor candidates got a great many votes,and 
were not untrequently returned. The work- 
ingmen bad no confidence in them really, but 
despised their character and hated their tyr- 
anny. Yet they dared not “vote against 
That is how it was put. 


labor candidates were OJalcayes: not one of 


them ever gets returned now; and though 
they often stand for election, they seldom 
receive more than a handful of votes. In 
many instanees within my own kuowledge 
they have haa only one vote, their own. 


R. Goodloe. Chicago, New York and San 
Francisco. *‘ Belford, Clark & Co. 


This is an extremely valuable volume. 


In the space of some 400 12mo pages Mr. 
Cioodloe has collected the resolutions, dec- 
larations and addresses adopted by the 
Jontinental congress, the provincial con- 
gresses, conventions and assemblies, of 
the county and town meetings, and the 
committees on safety in all the colonies, 
from {766 to 1776. Many of these docu- 
ments are not elsewhere easily accessible. 
He has also added the articles of confed- 
eration, a history of the formation and 
adoption of the constitution, and its text, 
a description of Washington’s election and 
inauguration, and his inaugural speech. 


Articles ‘Worth Rending. 


Among the notable articles in the 
magazines for October the following may 
be mentioned: “The Warning of the 
English Strikes,” by Henry George, in 
the North American Review; “The Aus- 
tralian Ballot) System.” by Edward 
Waketield, and “Protection and the 
Farmer,” by Senator S. M. Cullom, in 
The Forum; The Old and the New Phre- 
nologys” by Professor M, Allen Starr, and 
“The Chemist as a Constructor,” by W, 
Bernhardt, in the Popular Science 
Monthly; “The Monmouth and Newport 
Campaigns,” by Jolin Fiske, and a char- 
acter sketch entitled “Dave’s Neckliss,” 
by Charles W. Chesnutt, in the Atlantic 
Monthly; “With the Eyes Shut,” in the 
style of “Looking Backward,” by Edward 
Bellamy, in Harper's Monthly; and 
“Child Labor and Some of its Results,” 
by Helen Campbell, in the Chautanquan, 


A Situation to be Bought These Dayan, 
Chicago Herald, . 
A private in the army says that in these 
days of hard struggle to make a living a job 
as an infantryman ata frontier post is not to 
be sneezed at by a man who would be a da; 
laborer if he were not in the army, “Yoa 
are taken care of in the army, and if you 
don’t drink youcan save nearly every cent 
of your pay.” 


aa. The City of Extremes, 
Jawkins (as their friend walks away)—Does 
Wizgius live in Jersey City or in Brooklyn! 
Houn—Neither, He lives right bere in New 
ork, 
Jawkins—Thav's funny. I didn't know he 
ler either rich enough er poor enough for 








house which received a beautiful and becom 
ing new coat. 
deal of syinpatby, and the man who got his 
house painted for nothing is understood to be 
measurably resigned. 


The agent is receiving a good 


A lady at Wallula, W. T., has a rose bush 


that stands seventeen feet high. 


The reunion of the old abolitionists, and 
the honor uuiversally accordei them ought 


to teach the lesson that the men who are 
reviled, ridiculed, persecuted and set down 
as cranks in one generation may be the 
heroes of the next. 
of to-day to whom in another forty years 
we shall be building monuments!—[Boston 
Globe. 


Are there no “‘cranks” 


A railroad conductor wanting to teach a 


new breakman his duties told him to go to 


the other end of the car, and when he, the 
conductor, called out the names of the sta- 
tions along the route that he should say the 
same at that end of the car. When they 
came to the first station the conductor called 
out “Ma-wash-in-e-ta!” which is a= small 
town between Indianapolis and Elkhart, Ind., 
and the brakeman yelled out with all the 
might his lungs wculd permit him, “Thesame 
at this end!” 


American credit appears to be at the ze- 
nith in Europe, particularly inGermany. A 
returned traveler reports that a Philade!- 
phian with his wife on their bridal tour ad. 
mired a ring in a jeweler’s window in Nurem- 
burg. He asked to have it reserved fora 
few days, as he was not prepared to pur- 
chase it then. ‘That makes no difference,” 
snid the jeweler; ‘‘take the ring and my ad- 
dress and pay me when you are ready.” 
Afterward, having paid for this, the same 
lady and gentleman were admiring a dia. 
mond studded watch and some other articles. 
“But we cannot possibly buy them,” they 
explained; ‘‘we can’t spare the money.” 
The jewelcr was irresistible. “Just take 
them home with you,” he said, “and pay me 
in six months, a vear, longer if necessary; 
you can have anything in the shop.” Yet all 
he knew about the travelers was their names 
and their hotel. The jeweler said he had 
sold thousands of dollars worth of goods to 
traveling Americans on credit and bad never 
lost a dollar yet. 


A Buffalo carpenter committed suicide Jast 
week nod left a letter alleging as his reason 
for the act that, having been engaged in the 
carpenter trade for many years, he had de- 
cided upon something higher and better. 
The bible, he continued, says that “in my 
Father's house are many mansions, and some 
of them must need repniring. So, having 
been a good carpenter on earth, he guessed 
he could get along in heaven.” He then shot 
himself, , 

The phonograph is in very general use in 
banking and broking offices in New York city 
nowadays, A broker pops in, talks off his 
Ictters to the phonograph, thea goes away. 
Presently in pops typewriter, sets the phono- 
graph in operation and from the dictation 
prepares the business correspondence for the 
6 o'clock mail, 


Very few people know how many different 
ways there ure of changing a quarter of a 
dollar. According to a Philadelphia man 
who had more leisure than business on bis 
hand, there are 315 ways of chauging that 
piece of money, The pieces used ure the 20- 
cent piece, 10-cent piece, Scent piece, 3-cent 
piece, 2-vent piece, and the j-cent piece, To 
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make all the changes without using the same 
coin twice would require 1,238 1-cent pieces, 
614 twos, 378 threes, 184 Hyves, 59 tens, and 9 
twenties, making 2,584 pieces, wortb 353.75. 

A writer in the United Service Muyazinue 
says that the stones used for serubbing the 
decks of ships are called “holy stones” be- 
cause the work was generally done on Sun- 
day. Buta writer in the Churchman says 
that they were so called because those who 
used them had to godown on their kuees to 
do their work, 

Thouch sailors are so proverbially supersti- 
tious that when a vessel gets a reputation of 
being unlucky, it is difficult to get a crew to 
sail her, itis not often that a ship gets that 
reputation before she is launched. This ap- 
pears to be the fate of the cruiser San Fran- 
cisco, now being built by the Union iron 
works. Itis reported that the sailors on the 
Pacific coast think the nume is unlucky, and 
that if the cruiser goes to sea bearing it she 
will never be heard of again. This belief is 
founded on the loss of a number of vessels 
bearing that name, and it has resulted in an 
effort to have the name of the ship changed. 

Thirty-five thousand Spaniards last year 
emigrated to South America, aud ten thou- 
sand to Algeria. The Basque provinces, the 
Asturias aod Galicia are furnishing thousands 
of sober and able-bodied workers for the Ar- 
gentine republic. The Spanish government 
tries in vain to dissuade the people from leav- 
They prefer free land and 
high wages in the new world rather than low 
wages and crushing taxation in the old. 

There are four statues of Christopher 
Columbus in the United States—one in Balti- 
more, one in New York, one in Boston and 
one in Fairmount Park, Philadelphia. 

Anent the village of Yio France a corre- 
spondent writes: ‘There is a village in Tippe- 
canve county, Indiana, that rejvices in the 
name of B. Thisis the shortest name in the 
United States, and, of course, as short as any 
in the world.” 


Systematic Work. 


Santa Ana, Cal.—I bave removed from 
Colton, California, to make this my home 
for a year or two. Henry George and 
the enroliment committee ure strangers in 
this neck of the woods. I have made but a 
half day’s canvass for signatures to this pe- 
tition, but to-morrow I will give Fourth 
street, the principal business street, a thor- 
ough trial. The book store here had been 
keeping Henry George’s works, but had made 
no sales. I soon had them all sold and more 
sent for. It still requires one half an hour 
for me to travel one block. with my broken 
leg. EK. C. PHELPS. 
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Farmers and Taxes. 
Cleveland American Union, 


It requires no grasp of abstractions for the 
working farmer to see that to abolish all tax- 
ation, save upon the value of land, would be 
to his interest, no matter how it might affect 
larger land holders. et the working farmer 
consider bow the weight of indirect taxation 
falls upon him without bis having power ty 
shift it off upon any one else; how it adds to 
the price of nearly everything he has tu buy, 
without adding to the price of what he bas to 
sell; how it compels him to contribute to the 
support of government in far greater pro- 
porticn to what he possesses than it does 
those who are much richer, and he will see 
that by the substitution of direct for in- 
direct taxation, he would be largely the 
gainer. Let him consider further, and he 
will see that he would be still more largely 
the gainer if direct taxation were contined 
to the value of land. The land of the 
working farmer is improved land, and 
usually the value of the improvements and 
of the stock used in cultivating it beara 
very high proportion to the value of the 
bare land. Now, as all valuable land is 
not improved us is that of the working 
farmer—as there is much more of valuable 
land than of improved land—to substitute 
for the taxation now levied upon improve- 
ments and stock, a tax upon the naked value 
of land, irrespective of improvements, would 
be manifestly tothe advantage of the owners 
of improved land, and especially of small 
owners, the value of whose improvements 
bears a much greater ratio to the value of 
their land than is the case with larger own- 
ers; and who, as one of the effects of treat- 
ing improveinents a8 a proper subject of tax- 
ation, are taxed far more heavily, even upon 
the value of their land, than are larger own- 
er 











ing their homes. 


r 
The working farmer has only to look about 
him to realize this. Near by his farm of 
eighty or one hundred and sixty ecres he 
will find tracts of tive hundred or a thou- 
sand, or, in some places, tens of thousands 
of acres of equally valuable land, on which 
the improvements, stock, tools and house- 
hold effects are much less in proportion than 
ou bis own sinall farm, or which may be 
totally unimproved and unused. In the vil- 
lages he will find acre, half-acre, and 
quarter-acre lots, unimproved or slightly 
improved, which are more valuable than 
his whole tarm. If he Jooks further, 
he will see tracts of mineral land, or 
Jand with other superior natural advan- 
tages, having immense value, yet on which 
the taxable improvements amount to little or 
nothing; while, when be looks to the great 
cities, he will find vacant lots, twenty-five by 
one hundred feet, worth more than a whole 
section of agricultural land such as bis; and 
us he goes toward their centers he will find 
most magnilicent buildings less valuable than 
the ground on which they stand, und block 
after block where the land would sell for 
more per front foot than bis whole farm, 
ebrgheten tu put all taxes on the value of 
land would be tu lessen relatively and abso- 
ae the taxes the working farmer bas ta 
i) : 
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NOTES HERE AND THERE. 


The New York letter carriers have been 
greatly benefited by the change in their work 
hours, which were early inthe year reduced 
to eight, through the efforts of the late S. 8. 
Cox. One of them was telling bis experience 
under the old and new systems the other 
evening: “The hours under the old rules 
were supposed to be ten, but for some of us 
they were oftener fifteen. I’ve left my home 
at five o’clock in the morning and been un- 
able to get back there until eleven at night; 
and I didn’t have time to stop work long 
enough to ret a bite to eat, but would munch 
while serving my route. I used to have to 
serve from ——th street to ——th street (five 
blocks), and from Third avenue to the river, 
three times a day, and it was impossible to 
do it within the legal work hours in a proper 
manner. But I had it todo. Someof our fel- 
lows did get through work very nearly on 
time, but they didn’t do their work squarely. 
Millions of circulars and newspapers never 
reached the persons they were intended for. 
Besides, it had a bad effect on most of the 
carriers. Although the work was hard they 
could not afford to throw it up; and the re- 


. suit was, when they felt they were weaken- 


ing, they went and braced themselves up 
with liquor. Hundreds of our fellows were 
under its influence nearly all the time. But 
now that our routes have been shortened and 
the hours reduced, we are only too glad to 
do our work well. And you don’t see the 
boys drink any more. They get a good rest 
every day, and have a little time for enjoy- 
ment, with the result that New York city 
never had as good a letter and paper deliv- 
ery as it has now.” 


John P. White is the owner of a lot on 
Mott street. Last year there was an old 
building standing on it. It was worth as it 
stood between ten and twelve thousand dol- 
lars. But he did a good stroke of business 
with it. He rented to a Chinese merchan- 
dise company at the rate of $3,800 a year— 
far beyond its value. The large profit ac- 
cruing from this piece of enterprise set him 
to thinking, and finally he evolved an idea. 
He tore the old building down and erected 
another, which he offered to his old tenant 
at $6,000 a year—an advance of 82,200. Now, 
our Chinese residents may look childlike and 
bland, and they may talk in tones as soft as 
silk, but they know the value of a dollar, and 
when they hand it out they want a hundred 
cents for it. The Chinese company considered 
Mr. White’s offer. The building was a gocd 
one for their purpose, but not at the rent 
asked. They did offer him a slight advance, 
but he was firm—$6,000 or nothing was what 
he wanted, and would have. So the matter 
was dropped, apparently, so far as the Chi- 
Nese merchants were concerned. But the 
Mongol race work in dark and devious ways; 
they have had to do before with such land- 
lords as Mr. White, and they know a trick 
or two. When the negotiations between 
Mr. White and the Chiuese merchants 
were closed he gave notice that he was 


open to offers. None came. After a 
time he was surprised to find that 
he could not rent it at all, to China- 


man ornative. He was unable to understand 
the reason until be learned that on the ‘‘Chi- 
nese city hall,” at No. 18 Mott street, notices 
were posted warning all Chinamen from 
renting Nos. 15!y and 17 from ‘“‘the foreign 
landlord.” With much difficulty, after the 
aid of the Chinese cousul had been invoked 
he procured a translation of the notice. It 
read that Mr. White’s building rightly be- 
longed tu the Wing Wo Hing company (the 
company who had occupied the old building) 
but “‘the foreign landlord” declined to give 
itup to them. Therefore, other Chinumen 
should shun the place. Mr. White calls this 
a boycott; but the Chinese say that their 
company bas offered Mr. White all the rent 
the place is worth, and that if he is not sat- 
istied to rent at that price his building will 
remnain empty. The Chinese have an advan- 
tage in this particular case. Mr. White's 
building is situated in the middle of China- 
town: therefore it is useless to any but 
Chinamen, for no other people can do business 
or live in their midst. He has invoked the 
law to his assistance; but the opinion seems 
to be that there is no law that can make a 
person occupy another person’s property ua- 
less the price suits. 


Some of the drivers on the street car lines 
of this city seem to have a very hazy idea as 
to the rights of pedestrians to the crossings. 
The law is that the rear end of the car when 
stopping to receive or discharge passengers, 
shall be just beyond the crossing. On Third 
avenue es ecially the law iv this regard is 
violated by every car, with the result that 
onthe main thoroughfares, when they are 
crowded with people going to or from their 
work, and the Third avenue cars are running 
about a block apart, it is no unusual thing for 
timid persons to wait as much as five minutes 
before attempting to crossto the otner side 
of the avenue. There is authority somewhere 
to compel obedience to the law, and it should 
be exercised. 


Governor Foraker made a campaign speech 
in Ohio Jast week in which he contrasted the 
bappy condition of the dock laborers iu New 
York, where they received four dollars a 
w day, to the miserable condition of the dock 
laborers lately on strike in London for an 
increase of their wages from eighty-four 
ponte to ninety-six a day, The New York 








dock men will hear for the first time how 
high their wages are, and will probably be 
correspondingly delighted. But D. E. Will- 
iams of Columbus bas an open Ietter in the 
Post, in which be casts a doubt—in fact, sev- 
eral doubts—upon the statements made by 
the governor. Mr, Williams goes so far as 
to say that they are “‘barefaced and inexcus- 
able falsehoods,” and he then proceeds to 
expose “some of his ridiculous fabrications.” 
Asa matter of fact, the average earnings of 
of the dock laborers in New York ure not 
over eight dollars a week. For transient 
work dock men receive forty cents an hour— 
not four dollars a day, and such labor is em- 
ployed only inan emergency. The best paid 
among those dock men steadily employed 
receive from ten to twelve dollars and a half 
per week; the poorer paid from six to seven 
dollars and a half. Theten and twelve dol- 
lar jobs are eagerly sought for, and no ‘‘in- 
fluence” is considered too great to be used in 
securing such a “soft snap;” and this despite 
the statement of Governor Foraker, that our 
dock laborers receive four dollars a day. 


A recent issue of the Minneapolis Labor 
Union contains the following interesting 
sketch: ‘‘‘I am emphatically in favor of the 
single tax,’ remarked a citizen of the Eighth 
ward the other day. As the gentleman so 
expressing himself was wearing a shiny plug 
hat and other evidences belonging to one of 
the so-called respectable classes, we ven. 
tured to inquire the reason of his fuvoring 
the ‘impot unique.’ ‘Well,’ said he, ‘I'll tell 
you. I live way out beyond Thirty-first 
street, near the motor line, and when I went 
out there I bought a lot for $1,000. I built a 
good, comfortable house for the wife and 
family on it, and when in the spring I wanted 
to buy the lot next to it, in order to have a 
little more room for the small people to play 
in, I found that the speculator who owned 
the adjoining lot wanted $1,200 for it. Well, 
that rather astonished me, and I asked what 
the reason of that was? ‘Well,’ said he 
calmly, ‘you bave put a good house up there 
since I sold you that other lot and so 
this one is worth more than it was be- 
fore; see the point? Yes; I saw the 
point so that I rustled around and 
got the extra two hundred dollars, and 
in a couple of weeks I went to the speculator 
and told bim I would take that lot at $1,200. 
‘Oh,’ says he, ‘I can’t let that go for less than 
$1,500 now, because, you see, there is another 
fine house going up over there, and lots are 
getting valuable on account of these im- 
provements.’ I ‘saw the point’ once more, 
and so I didn’t get the lot. But when I came 
to pay my taxes this year I found that I had 
to pay $31 on my lot while my neighbor, the 
speculator, only paid $11 on his. This little 
kitdness of the assessor in trebling my taxes, 
virtually fining me $20, was due to the fact 
that I had built a house on my lot ana thus 
increased the value of my neighbor's lot to 
the extent of $200. Under the single tax 
system I would have my taxes decreased 
one-half and the speculator would have bis 
increased one-half. Iustead of me paying 
$31 and him only $11, we would each of us 
pay $21 apiece. Thbat’s why Il am a single 
tax man.” 


—_—_— 


A list of lecturesand entertainments at vari- 
ous workingmen’s clubs, liberal and radical 
associations, and socialistic clubs of London, 
out of door und indoor, showed a total of 
ninety-two such meetings on a single Sunday. 
Of these over one-third were out of docr 
meetings. 

The Melbourne Trades Hall council, whose 
efforts have resulted in the magnificent con- 
tribution of £4,000 to the dock laborer’s 
strike fund, is body of about eighty members, 
each representative of a specific associated 
trade. Their hall is said to be a structure so 
capacious and imposing in appearance that 
it would not be out of place or harmony asa 
building in Pall Mall itself. It is the great 
workiogmen’s club of the Queen City of the 
south. 

In Great Britain they have coined a word 
somewhat like ‘“‘Wanamakering.” They speak 
of the government proposing to ““Mandeville” 
William O'Brien, meaning, of course, to treat 
him in prison as they treated poor Munde- 
ville. 

At the time of its formation, suys the Lon- 
don Church Reformer, we criticised some- 
what severely the programme of the Small 
farm and laborers’ land company, as an at- 
tempt on the part of some of the big laund- 
lords and their dupes to raise up new enemies 
in the path of land restoration, by creating 
new small laadiords to protect by their 
votes and influence the old big ones. It 1s, 
therefore, with unmixed satisfaction that we 
note iu the report of the anuual mecting of 
this company the chairman’s confession that 
“the company had not yet fulfilled the pur- 
pose for which it was sturted—thut of creat- 
ing a class of peasant proprietors,” The more 
thoroughly the land question is discussed, the 
more reluctant will the people be to invest 
their savings iv property with so bad a moral 
title as that which the landlords can show 
to “their” lands, 


An English clergytaan, who is spending 
his holiday in a little town in the Black For- 
est, writes a8 followstoa friend in London: 
“There are over six thousand inbabitants. 
Tue town owns eight thousand acres of forest, 


#0 that not # soul bas to pay one farthing of 





disinfection it is stored for them. 
are allowed eight days’ board and lodging 
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local rates und taxes, and every household 


has wood for firing all the year round. The 


state taxes, they comp'ain, are heavy. This 
is due to the tremendous preparations made 


to meet the ever-expected French campaign 
of ‘the revenge.’ 
judge by their dress, un English observer 


The folk are not rich: to 


would think then mostly poor. But there 


ure no paupers, no begiars and no idlers. 


Accordivg to a motty iu rhyme, which isa 
favorite adornment of the walls of German 


inns, “The best thing which a man can let out 
of his mouth isiruth, and ube best thing which 


he can let into his mouth is beer.” If the out- 
let and the inletare .merically proportion: 
ate, Munich must 6c vie most truth-loving 
city in the world. According to an estimate 


of the average yearly consumption of beer 


in the chief cities of Europe, a citizen of 


Munich drinks 492 litres in the year, a citizen 
of Vienna 296, a Londoner 254, a Berliner 240, 


and a Parisian only 22.0 A litre is about a 
quart. The sum spent upon beer in Munich 
in 1886, according to the Neues Tagblate, 
amounted to 32,281,050 marks, or about $50 
per head. 


oct 


The lllustrirte Zeitung of Berlin has just 
given an interesting account of the “City 
Shelter,” opened about two years ago in that 
town. The chief object is to provide a shelter 
for the working poor, who, through po fault 
of their own, find themselves in arrears in 
that city of high rents and hard conditions, 
and are not infrequently thrown literally 
into the streets homeless. In such*a case a 


man and his family take with them such 


furniture as they may still possess, and after 
The family 


free, the women and girls being expected to 
take their share in the housework and cook- 
ing, while the children are seut to school,and 
the nen are out to seek for work. Should 
this not be found during this period, the 
family is permitted to remam yet another 
week; and in case of the man’s merely get- 
ting a temporary job, the wife and children 
are allowed to remain until he can setupa 
new home. Another departments fulfils the 
functions of. the casual ward, and accords to 
the homeless a night's shelter, while the latest 
addition made to it this year is a hospital for 
100 poor patients. In all, the building will 
accommodate 1,600 persons, and it is very 
often taxed to its utmost resources. 


—— 


When Lord Ellenborough was lord chief 
justice, a laborer was ouce brought into court 
asa witness. When he came up to be sworn, 
his lordship said to him: “Really, witness, 
when you have to appear before the court, it 
is your bounden duty to be more clean and 
decent in your appearance.” “Upon my 
life,” said the witness, “if your lordship 
comes to that, Pm thinking I’m every bit us 
well dressed as your lordsbip.” ‘What do 
you mean?” asked his lordship, angrily. 
“Why, faith,” said the laborer, ‘‘you come 
here in your working clothes, and I come in 
nine.” 


The population question still troubles 
France, and still froin the anti Malthusian 
poiat of view. Over here the cry on all sides 
is, too many babies. There they have not 
got babies enough. From year to year the 
excess of births over deaths throughout 
France has been steadily declining, aud this 
year the record has again sunk to the lowest, 
the balunce added to the population beiny 
only forty-four thousand. At this rate the 
next census returaos are likely to give Freuch- 
men serious anxiety as to the future of their 
race. 


The London Star fund for the striking dock 
workers amounted to almost five thousand 
pounds. The circulation of the Star on Sept. 
1L reached the enormous figure of 860,508 
copies—the largest circulation ever attained 
by any evening paper in the world. 


Mr. William Saunders, LC. C., writing 
from Italy, in sending a subscription to the 
Dockers’ strike fund, also contributed an ine 
portant item to the discussion of the question 
of dock labor. “lt is really appalling,” he 
says, “that nen should be expected to per- 
form the hard work of the duckyards at 20s. 
per week, a sum wholly insuiliclent to pro- 
vide in Londun the necessaries of life for a 
family. A short time ayo L had access tu the 
official records of the port of Hull, which 
shows that men’s labor in connection with 
shipping has become so much more effective 
that one man now does Lhe sume work its it 
tuvk 5)f men to accomplish 50 years ayo. 
Unless the wages of labor bear some propor- 
tion to its increased effectiveness, how are we 
bo tind consumers for the results of our com- 
merce and mauufactures, An advance in the 
rate of wages from the starvation puint is 
necessary, hot only to prevent pinching pov- 
erty, but also to provide custumers for mer- 
chants, manufacturers, und shopkeepers.” 

The Jupunese use paper abt every instant, 
The string with which the articles you buy 
ure fastened is made of paper. Do you want 
a piece of string? Tear a sheet of paper, roll 
it between the fingers; it requires i strony 
wrist to break it The handkerchief thrown 
away after use is paper, The partitions di- 
viding the houses ure paper. The pane 
through which un indisercet eye looks at you 
is paper. This pune istruly wanting iv trans: 
parency, or pot at all transparent, and the 
Japanese, vspecially the ladies, who are just 
86 curious a8 they are in other countries, are 


#. 


But Mr. 
dilfYerent view of the case, and has invoked 
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none theless emburrassed to see, without 
troubling themselves, what is taking place 
outside. 
geris passed through the paper, thot is alll 
When one has had a good lovk, a small piece 

is stuck on this opening with a groinof riee 
The yakounine hat pussine is paper; the por- 
ter’s clouk, who carries his) burden, singing 
in cadenee, threugh the rain, the garment of 
the boatman who reeconducts you on board, 
the tobacco pouch, civar case—nall are paper. 
Those elegant flowers ornamenting the beau- 
tiful hair of the Japanese ludies, and those 
robe collars which are taken for crape— 
paper. 


The method is very simple-—one fin- 


——— 


Stories Fke the following one, which is 


taken fromthe Liverpool Financin! Reformer, 
are not infrequently to be seen in the British 


papers nowadays: A. very hard case of 
landlord oppression comes to us from Dutn- 
friesshire. From time immemorial the in- 
habitants of the Scottish side of the Solway 
have enjoyed the privilege of -fishing for 
white fish with stake nets. This has given 
honest employment to many fishermen, But 
a few landed proprietors, it seems, have had 
conferred upon them the monopoly of fishing 
for salmonin the same waters, and during 
the past three or four yeurs these gentry 
have been endeavoring to rob the people of 
the right to fish for white fish on the plea 
that it is interfering with their salmon. fish- 
ing. Ordinary mortals would be inclined to 
think the yrievance was on the other side, 
and that the profits of one or two individuuls 
ought not to be considered in’ comparison 
with the welfare of some hundreds of people. 
Mackenzie, of Newbie, takes a 


the aid of the law with the result) that three 
fishermen—Jobo Colthart, Johan Burnie and 


William Hill, have gone to prison, they refus- 
ing to pay a fine or abandon their claim = to 


fish, One of them, William Hill, is a man 


about seventy years old, and has been earn- 


ing his living all his hfe, so to speak, in) fish- 


ing in that particular spot, und in the 
same manner, und now in his” old 


age he is put in prison as a criminal 
and for what?—earning an honest living in 
the same peaceful occupation in which he 
had been envaged for over fifty years. The 
men are tou poor to wave a fecal warfare, 
but Dr. Cunningham, 385 Buecleuch street, 
Dinnfries, has opened a subscription list in 
order to have the case fought out. It is clear 
the matter cannot be left where it is. 


That idea of Charlies S. Hopkins, to erecta 
structure 2,000) feet high, for. use at the 
world’s exposition, the plan of which was 
printed in THE STANDARD a few weeks ago— 
seems not to have been so very absurd, after 
all, A dispatch from Detroit: says that 
Charles Kellogg, superintendent of the Kel- 
logg seamless tube and manufacturing com. 
pany of Findlay, Ohio, is authority for the 
stutement that New York is ficuring on the 
erection of a tower which will in every re- 
spect surpass the famous Eiffel tower of 
Paris. Itis the desiyn, Mr. Kellogg says, to 
offer this tower as the crowmmng reason 
why the world’s fair should) be located 
in New York. Mr. Kellogg is at) pres- 
ent engaged in preparing the — plans, 
The tower will cost $2,000,000 and will be 
1,200 feet high, the Eiffel tower being less 
than 1000 Tt will be about. 550 feet in diame- 
ter at the base and about 100 feet at the sum- 
mit. The details are somewhat crude and in- 
complete as yet. The frame work will be of 
seamless steel pipe of sufficient magnitude to 
support the immense structure with abschute 
safety. “Lam at present getting figures on 
triple plate glass,” said Mr. Kellogg, “which 
if practicable will give the tower the veneral 
appearance of a gigantic crystal palace. 
Four elevators will run from the ground to a 
certain elevation; then two will carry pas- 
sengers still furthor toward the sky, 
while the crowning flight will be spanned 
by a single elevator. The second floor 
will probably be devoted to restau- 
rant purposes, then will come reading 
and writing rooms and other conveniences, 
and it is understood that the crowning stone 
of the gigantic structure will be taken by the 
government for observatory purposes, Gen- 
eral Swaim and others in authority are of 
the opinion that half a million dollars an- 
nually can be derived from the summit of 
the tower in this manner, The plans will 
have to puss the customury array of me- 
chanical experts who will test and comment 
upon them from every stand point. 


The Mingle Tax Idea in Spreading. 
New York Cormere abAdvertiver, 

The followers of Mr. Henry George ure 
commonly believed too want the earth, and 
their leader certainly is looking over aw great 
deal of their common estate, and nav have 
seen the entire property before he foes away 
into the laud of shadows, Hardly has he 
returned from Europe before it is wannounced 
that he is about to set cut for the Pacilie 
coast, ang thence proceed to Australia and 
New Zealand, 


A Chance for the Dinsntinfiied Manes 
metin Mepublbemiun. — 
Buston Glute, 

The Australian system of voting will be in - 
Operation at this election and it will give the 
dissatistied republicans a splendid chance to 
pret in their work. They cau all vote for the 
other man and no one will ever know it if 
they don't tell, That ia what the Australian 
system is for, 
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IN SCOTLAND. 


HENRY GEORGE’S FAREWELL SPEECH IN 
CITY HALL, GLASGOW, MAY 9, 1889. 


ne ett an 


Scottish Land Restoration 
League, 


The hall and platform were crowded. 
John Ferguson in the chair. 


Report of the 


Mr. George, who was received with 
prolonged applause, said: 


Our chairman has rightly stated our 
position. We are indeed defenders of the 
right of property. And beenuse we recor- 
nize the right of property, because we 
say that which any man produces ought 
to belong to him, and can by him be 
given or sold to whom he pleases, his 
transfer carrying a clear and sure title, 
because we recogize that true right of 
property, we deny, we repudiate any 
such right of ownership in the material 


universe. (Applause.) Our principle is 
clear. That which man makes belongs 


to the maker and can by him be given or 
transferred. That which God has made 
belongs to all men in usufruct. They 
have equal rights to its use, but no right 
to own. Never lived there either man or 
men, king, parliament, or congress, that 
could transfer to any individual, his suc- 
cessors or assiens a right of ownership in 
the planet itself. (Applause.) And the 
equal right to land must be recognized if 
we would recognize the right of property 
in the produce of labor, For if I must 
give upany part of the produce of my 
labor to any other man for the privilege 
of living in this world, my right of prop- 
erty isto that extent denied. I become 
to that extent aslave: for the essence of 
slavery is that it permits the master to 
take of the produce of another's labor 
without returning to him any equivalent. 

Let me briefly re-state our principles, 
and state arain how we propose to secure 
equal rights in land; how we propose to 
cure that fundamental injustice that lies 
at the bottom, and is the root of all the 
social and political difficulties of to-day. 
We hold that all men have equal rights 
to the land of their native country, We 
also hold that secure possession of suit- 
able pieces of land must be given to in- 
dividuals in order to secure the best use 
ofland. We recognize that while indi- 
vidual ownership ought not to be per- 
mitted, that individual possession must 
be secured. We do not propose to divide 
land up equally, We propose simply 
that the individuals to whom possession 
of land is given shall in return for any 
special advantage thus accorded them by 
the whole community, pay towards com- 
mon expenses a fitting sum, that they 
shall pay in proportion to the special ad- 
vantage that the possession of the piece 
of land they hold may give them. We 
do not propose to carry this principle into 
effect by forcibly taking land from its 
present owners, and renting it out to in- 
dividuals. We have no quarrel in point 
of justice with that plan. But we think 
that there is a much easier plan—one 
more in accord with our customs and 
habits of thought. (Cheers.) 


(At this point Ex-Provost Cochrane, of 
Paisley, came upon the platform, and 
was received with yvreat applause, Mr. 
George stopping and shaking hands with 
him.) 

Tam proud to have at this meeting to- 
night a man whose hairs have grown sil- 
very in the cause of freedom, (Cheers.) 
And [hope our good friend, the ex-pro- 
vost of Paisley, may not pass away until 
his eyes have seen the full triumph of the 
cause he has so long struggled for. (Ap- 
plause. ) 

We would move forward on what we 
call the line of the single tax, because we 
are convinced that it is on that line that 
we can marshall the greatest force 
aguinst the point of least resistance; that 
it is on thut line that we will meet fewer 
obstacles, on that line that we shall find 
that each step produces the largest result, 
and makes easier the next step. And, 
therefore, the plan we propose for the 
purpose of securing to the improver the 
full right of property in his improve- 
ments, of securing to the producer of 
wealth the full ownership in the wealth 
his energy and exertion bring into being; 
of securing to each individual his equal 
right to the use of the soil of his native 
country; of securing to every woman and 
to every child, to every widow and to 
every orphan, their full share in that 
value belonging to the whole community, 
in which they ought to be by right par- 
takeré—is to abolish all taxes on things 
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produced by labor, and to rely for public 
revenues upon a single tax Jevied upon 
ground values—a single tax upon the 
value of land irrespective of all improve- 
ments that human labor may have made 
inoronit. What we aim to takais what 
John Stuart Mill called the “unearned in- 
crement,” that value which arises wher- 
ever human beings centre, that value 
which grows with the increase of popula- 
tion and the making of publie improve- 
ments, that value which is produced by 
the whole community, and belongs of 
right to the whole community. (Ap- 
plause.) 

We are individualists in the highest and 
truest sense. We are socialists in the 
best meaning. We would leave to the 
individual—no matter how much it} may 
be—all that individual energy, enterprise, 
ov thrift have produced or accumulated, 
We would take for society all that comes 
by the growth of society, all that prop- 
erly belongs to no individual. (Applause.) 
And put this thing down—we propose to 
take land values in taxation just as fast 
as we can, and just as far as we can, until 
we vet as near aus may be to twenty shil- 
lings in the pound. (Cheers.) In doing 
this we propose no compensation what- 
ever. (Cheers) If anybody is holding 
land, if anybody is about buying land, 
under the supposition that he will be 
compensated if ever our ideas) obtain 
dominance, let him dismiss that from 
his mind, (Applause.) 

Plain, simple, easy of comprehension, 
here is our proposal. Who can say that 
itis not right? that it is not wise? I 
have never yet met one who could, The 
misrepresentations of which Mr. Fergu- 
son has spoken—why are they made? 
Because to oppose us it is absolutely 
necessary to make them. That is the 
reason, and a sufficient reason it is. But 
in spite of all misrepresentations, there is 
that in the very nature of truth which 
enables it to make its way against all 
misrepresentatioa, and against all oppo- 
sition, provided only that there is dis- 
cussion. And thank God! this truth is 
so tar in discussion that it never can be 
taken out. (Great applause.) 

A gentleman signing himself ‘A Poor 
Man” hands ime this letter: 

If you wish to do good to the poor of this 
ce uutry you must begin by agitating for a 
reduction of rent—of shop rent and of house 
rent. Forma shop league and house league. 


At present a poor man cannot lay his head 
woavwhere. 


This is exactly what we are doing. We 
are agitating for a reduction of shop and 
house rent, for that which is paid for 
shops and houses is largely made up of 
land rent. 

Yet a poor man can lay his head some- 
where if he is not too utterly poor. 1 
was this day in one of the great institu- 
tions in this city of Glasgow—ol Glas- 
gow that is to “flourish by the preaching 
of the word”—what yeu call a “model 
lodging house.” (Laughter.) The super- 
intendent showed mea book in which the 
visitors signed their names, and there 
were many names of dukes and lords, 
And they all express their high pleasure 
at seeing things so nice. A poor man 
cannot tind a place to lay his head in se- 
curity! (Laughter.) 

Why, in this model lodging house there 
are—shall I call them rooms ?-—(laughter) 
—bunks, built so fashion—(illustrating by 
making a figure), The arrangement is 
very ingenious, The maximum of room 
is secured with the minimum of space, 
(Great laughter and applause.) 

The place is kept nice and clean, and 
washed thoroughly; and the stone floors 
are ornamented with chalk in place ofa 
carpet. And you cin get a bed there and 
all the comforts of bed clothes and bed 
sheets—one below and one above you— 
for four pence and a half penny a night; 
and if you are content to have one sheet 
below and nothing above you, you can 
get it for three pence half penny a night. 
There are six of these municipal lodging 
houses in Glasgow; and the superinten- 
dent tells me that frequently hundreds of 
men are turned away nightly, And there 
are many, many men in Glasgow who can- 
not go there, even though the superinten- 
dent tells me thata man staying in one 
of these places can live for six shillings a 
week, “Poor Man” is right— 

(luterruption in the hall, during which 
the chairman had to interfere; and two 
noisy men were ejected, The chairman 
remarked as they passed, that at least 
one of the parties was not in a fit state to 
be at a public meeting.) Mr. George re- 
suming whea order had been restored, 
said; 

Drunkenness ia a terrible scourge in 
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this country to-day (applause), and the 
men who are laboring in the temperance 
cause are alse laboring for social reform. 
Drunken men can do nothing to help 
themselves or to help any one else, But 
when great masses of men have to live in 
the way I have described and even worse, 
why, one ceases to wonder that there is 
so much drunkenness, (Applause. ) 

jut think of it. This week one of your 
great Glasgow ships—the “City of Paris” 
—has again beaten the record of the 
other swift Glasgow steamers that have 
preceded her. You people of Glaszow 
‘ran build such ships as this. Ought there 
not to be, must there not be some way of 
securing to every man willing to doa 
reasonable amount of labor, decent ac- 
commodation, wadecent living, a share— 
not merely of the necessaries of life, but 
of the reasonable luxuries as well? So 
there is. There is one way, and only one 
way. Poverty “must continue; vice and 
crime must follow it; do what you may 
by way of charity, do what you may by 
way of regulation; it is utterly impossible 
to cure this social disease until justice be 
done, (Cheers.) 

“Avitate for the reduction of the rents 
of houses and shops.” That is precisely 
What we are doing, It cannot be effee- 
tively done in any other way than as we 
are doing, The building—the shop build- 
ing or the house building—no amount of 
ugitation can directly reduce their rents. 
The only way to reduce the rent of the 
house itself or the shop itself is to in- 
crease the ease and the cheapness with 
Which they can be built and maintained, 
and the abolition of rates on all buildings, 
Which we propese, will do this. But any 
agitation that should attempt to force 
down the rent of buildings would tend to 
stop the putting up of buildings. And 
while what the tenant pays for the use of 
house or shop ought to be less and would 
be less if we had our way and the rates 
now levied on buildings were abolished, 
the real thing of which complaintis made 


is not building rent, but ground rent... 


What isso monstrous as compared with 
the earnings of labor is not the payment 
that goes to the man who has made the 
building or who has bought it from, or 
been giveu it by, some one else who did 
make it; itis the paynrent that goes to 
the man who has merely appropriated the 
ground, or who has bought it, or inherited 
it, or has been given it by some other 
man who uppropriated it. (Applause.) 
The building is the produce of labor. 
When the products of labor are given for 
the use, Or ownership of other products 
of labor, there is a fair exchange. But 
when the products of labor must be given 
to individuals for the use of the world, 
then there is not un exchanye, but a rob- 
bery. (Cheers ) In moving forward with 
the aim: of securing to each individual his 
full right to live and to labor in his native 
country, we are working for all classes— 
not merely the men who iiire houses and 
the men who occupy shops in the cities— 
but for every one, from the laborer to the 
merchant prince. For every one in the 
whole country, from the farm hand who 
lives in a bothy to the nobleman who has 
his great paluce. I deny that justice wiil 
injure anyone. I believe, not merely that 
those who are to-day down trodden by 
this injustice, but those who to-day think 
that they profit by it, will be benetited by 
its abolition; will find their conditions 
improved, will find life for them wider 
and happier, if God’s will be fulfilled and 
justice among men be done. (Applause.) 

I have received a letter from an Eng- 
lish clergyman, who wishes me to speak 
in Scotland about some cases that occur- 
red in Bust Lothian, I shall read the 
letter, Probably some of you know the 
facts: * 

Dear Sir: Mr. George Hope of Fenton- 
baras was put forward as a tenant farmer 
candidate to oppose Lord Elcho (now earl of 
Wemyss) in 1865, This led to a combination 
of the Lothian Jandlords who made tenants 
with liberal views as scarce as they possibly 
could. 

Mr. Hope was evicted, so were Messrs. 
Sudler, Russell and several other large 
farmers, who espoused bis cause, Mr. James 
Howurd, M. P., brought the persecutions of 
these men at that time before the notice of 
the house of commons, but to no avail. The 
process of eviction wus generally by a de- 
mand for impossible rent at the expiration of 
the old Jease, and also by allowing no abate- 
ment in the years of fallen prices for turm 
produce, The tenant got rid of, whether by 
ejectinent or forced resiguation, in all cases 
lefta great deal of bis capital sunk in the 
land. A series of articles appeared in the 
North British Daily Mail in 1887, giving par- 
ticulars respecting these contiscations, | 
have before me those referring to Mr, A. J, 
Balfour's two estates in East Lothian. It is 
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estimated that since the year 1872 Mr. Bul- 
four has confiscated fully fifty thousand 
pounds of tenants’ capital. Several of his 
tenants were ruined aud sold out. 

INSTANCES OF CONFISCATION, 

1, Mr. Belfrage left nine thousaud pouuds 
sunk in Cairdmues farm. 

2, Mr. Christie left eighteen thousand 
pounds sunk in Sunnyside tarm. 

3. Mr. Lumsden left bis whole eapital, 
amounting tomany thousands, sunk in Nether 
Hailes and was driven out a pauper. 

These three cases are but instances. There 
are others quite as bad inthis single land- 
lord’s estate, and the record of several other 
Lothian landlords is equally wicked and 
cruel. I confine my reference to Mr. Balfour 
because his property in the Highlands illus- 
trates powerfully, as the other corner of 
Scotland, the abominations of our British 
land laws and land lawmakers. 

Tearnestly hope, sir, that when in Scotland 
you will strike a vigorous blow in behalf of 
Lothian tenant farmers, Yours, sincerely, 

H. M. KENNEDY, 
Viear of Plumpton, Cumberland. 

April 11, 1889. 

Such things are but natural under a 
system that recognizes one man as the 
owner of the land on which other people 
must live and work. There is no use 
bothering with half measures. The oniy 
true course is to strike, not at the twigs, 
but at the root of the evil tree. Tax the 
landlords out. (Great) cheers.) > Why, 
even if you were to-day only to take taxes 
off buildings and improvements, and put 
them upon the value of land, how the - 
agricultural landlord’s power would be 
shorn. These men who, both in Scothind 
and England, are to-day holding land idle — 
to compel tenants to pay large rents, 
would be forced, by the pressure of taxa- 
tion, to find people who would use their 
land, orelse to sell it. (Cheers.) Those 
landlords in the Highlands who are turn- 
ing What were once the homes of men 
into the haunts of beasts--tax them to 
the full value of whac the Cotter or the 
Crofter would give for the use of that 
land, and see how quickly cultivators 
would be using land now kept idle as 
pleasure grounds. And in every way, 
see how industry would be stimulated 
and prosperity promoted. 

A deputation recently went from Glas- 
row to Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, and 
complained, and justly complained, that 
when a ship comes from Calcutta to Lon- 
don she is charged £36 for lheht house 
dues. When she comes from Calcutta to 
CGilasgow she is charged £71. When she 
comes from London to Glasgow with a 
foreign cargo she is charged £86. When 
she comes from London to Glasgow with 
a coustwise cargo, she is charged only 
£8. Look at the discrimination against 
your commerce. Under our system of 
raising public revenues from land values 
all that would be done away with, and no 
ship coming either to London or to Glas- 
gow would have a penny to pay. The 
tax on land values would sutlice to build 
and maintain light houses. And with 
these light dues abolished, your country 
would be easier to get to. Prices of for- 
eign goods would be lower; it would be- 
come amore desirable thing to live here; 
the value of land would increase, and 
you would get what you spent on your 
light houses back again. 

Look in every direction how the pres- 
ent system restrains enterprise. Look at 
your railway system. You have very 
high railway tariffs here. Your railways 
have not merely paid for the value of the 
land they took, but they have been black- 
mailed "by the landlords, and in some 

nuses they are put to great expense to 
comply with the whims of landlords, For 
instanee, they were forbidden to go 
around the duke of Buccleugh’s summer 
house; and so that his grace would not 
see from his castle windows the plebeian 
locomotives going by, an otherwise un- 
necessary tunnel had to be made at a 
cost £120,000, all of which has to be paid 
for in higher rates, 

Look where you will, if you look with 
open eyes, you will see the advantages of 
this system we propose. You will see 
its fiscal advantages, You will see its 
advantages in stimulating industry and 
increasing wealth. And you will see if 
you look, that it secures a just distri- 
bution of wealth, giving to industry that 
which belongs to industry; taking for 
the community that which belongs to 
all, (Applause.) 

This is my farewell to Scotland (cries 
of “No, no”) for the present at least, 
T hope to get back again, but whether I 
shall it is beyond my power to say, I 
have thoroughly enjoyed my three weeks 
in this country, Thisis the fifth time I 
have been in Glasgow, beginning with 
the meeting in this hall in 16882, over 
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which my friend John Ferguson presided. 
(Cheers,) But uutil this it was never my 
fortune to see Scotland at its best. I 
have always been here in the winter be- 
fore; and for the first time now I have 
seen the buds open and the Jeaves come 
forth--for the first time I have had a 
glimpse of ‘bonnie Scotland.” Aye, and 
bonnie itis when the sun shines on it. 
Ihave seen many lands, but none fairer 
than this. (Great cheers.) But what has 
pleased me most Jias not been the open- 
ing of the buds and the coming: forth of 
the Jeaves, somuch as the evidences I 
have seen of the opening of minds, of the 
germination of thought, of the indica- 
tions that you are on the verge of a great. 
advance on the lines of which we have 
spoken here to-night. (Applause.) Every- 
where I have been in Scotland I have 
seen in the character of the platforms, in 
the temper of the audiences, in the re- 
sponses that I have met with, and in the 
questions asked, an enormous advance 
in the last four years. I go back to do 
some speaking in England, firmly con- 
vinced that the peopie of Scotland are 
now ripe fora great forward movement, 
(Applause. ) 

Ido not mean that every one whom we 
hope to convert is yet converted; Ido not 
mean to say that we havea clear major- 
ity thinking with us to-day. But IT mean 
that these ideas are so far diffused through 
the country. All that now remains is for 
a question that brings them out to come 
into practical politics, to start up as the 
grass starts when the warm sun. shines 
and the warm rain moistens the earth. 
(Applause. ) 

You have some men in parliament to- 
day like our friend Dr, Clark (great ap- 
plause) who dare to stund up against a 
howling majority and assert the right. 1 
hope you will send more such men there 
to represent Scotland. (Great applause.) 
But do not forget that locul government 
is as important as imperial government. 
Do not fix your eyes exclusively on parlia- 
ment and neglect what can be done here. 
T do not know whether under this consti- 
tution of yours the city of Glasgow has 
the power to levy taxes as she pleases, 
(Cries of “No.”) Why do you not de- 
mand it? Whydo you not demand au- 
thority for your municipal government 
here to abolish rates on buildings and to 
put taxes on the value of the land, taxiny 
the lot held idle as much as the lot and 
the building upon itafter it) has been im- 
proved? One to whom tbat idea is pre- 
sented cin see how under the influence of 
even such a step as that. buildings would 
spring up in this great city; how this con- 
gestion that crowds 125,000 people into 
single rooms would be done: away with. 
While looking to the general covernment 
for what it must do, also strive in your 


own localities to do what can be done 
there—and if you have not the local 
power, then ask for the focal power, 


Keep up the discussion; keep up the agi- 
tation. The real missionary work io this 
great cause is not that done in great halls 
like this; it is the quieter work of man 
with man, it is the tulk that such men as 
Jolin Murdoch here is doing, Let every 
min and every woman whio sees this creat 
truth, who feels the ardor and the hope 
of this great cause, iet them constitute 
themselves missionary societies of one. 
(Applause, ) 

And if you let me say it, there is one 
thing in which vou people are behind— 
that is, in not sufliciently enlisting your 
women, There is in my mind a very 
serious doubt whether even now the 
maiesexis the most influential half of 
mankind. Ifyou wish to thoroughly in- 
fluence men you must influence women, 
Aud this Jand question comes to every 
woman with the deepest interest. The 
women—it is they who have to take care 
of those one-roomed houses. They are 
the mothers of the thousands of little 
children who in this city are every year 
being sent out of the world before their 
time, I! they are not interested in this 
question, itis merely because they have 
not had it brought before them, Do not 
despise the political influence of women 
because they have no votes, (A voice, 
“They ought to have”) Yes, they ought 
to have; Lagree with you there, (Great 
cheers,) But in the meantime, though 
they have no votes, believe me they have 
3 good deal of influence with the people 
who do have votes, (Cheers,) 

T leave Scotland with regret, Since I 
first cume here To have felt at home, 
Sinee | first came here J have had faith in 
what Scotsmen were going to do for this 
great cause, I believe that in many 
things you are in the advance, Throw 
your energy into this great movement, 
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There can be no prouder place for Scot- 
land than to bein the van of this world- 
wide fight, 

If your hearts throb with patriotism, if 
you have felt the inspiration of Scottish 
song, and the spell of Scottish tradition, 
carry in this movement the bauners of 
Scotland to the van as Douglass carried 
the heart of the Bruce. (Great cheers.) 
Kindle here in the north a beacon light 
that will rally the men of the south—that 
streaming forth over the seas, shall be 
wnswered, where now is darkness, by 
other beacon fires. Bein here a move- 
ment that, gathering foree as. it woes, 
shall move on Jike an avalanche till it 
renches London, and compels those who 
represent the nation—(great cheering 


avuin and again renewed, during which 
Mr. George sat down), 


Questions being inviled by the chair- 
min, several were handed up, 

Question—Would not the single tax be 
an injustice to small land holders who 
have purchased freeholds? Would it not 
unjustly take the value from them for 
which they have paid? 

CGreorge’s answer—This is much like 
asking whether emancipation would not 
be an injustice to little shuveholders who 
have saved up their money and bought a 
single slave, (Laughter and applause.) 
No; the single tax would not. be an in- 
jury; it would be a benefit to such small 
land holders. Why, consider, what we 
propose is hardly full justice. We are 
the most moderate of men. If land he 
—and IT think no one here will deny that 
it is—common property, by natural right, 
then full justice—that justice which the 
law would do in cases of individuals, that 
justice Which the land owners have de- 
manded whenever they have had an op- 
portunity—would not merely justily the 
people in resuming possession of the 
land, it would justify them in demanding 
also allthat remains of what the indi- 
viduals called land owners have unjustly 
appropriated. You could demand from 
the duke of Westminster ill the houses 
he has acquired from past ground rents, 
as well as all future ground rents. But 
What we propose to do is siinply to draw 
the line here and now. We will not 
bother about the past. “Let bygones be 


bygones.” We will say to the land own- 
ers: ‘IXeep all you have vot, only don't 


take any more.” (Applause.) 

Question—Seeing it is only a matter of 
shifting the burden of taxation from off 
the laborers, would it not be well to take 
a name signifying that alone, as ‘Land 
Restoration” seems to frighten a nuanber 
of people? 

George's answer—“Land restoration” in 
its original meaning is full and good. 1 
do not advise anybody to abandon it. But 
our experience in the United Srates is 
this, that the adoption of the name 
“Single tax” has beer extremely useful, 
because it shows clearly our method. We 
were constantly met there by people who 
pretend to, or do, misunderstand our pur- 
pose, and who were continually asking 
us, “How do you propose to divide the 
land ap equally and then keep it divided ?° 
(Laughter.) Now the single tax allows of 
no such misinterpretation, The single 
tax does away, too, with the idea that we 
propose to take land formaldly and rent it 
out, and there are, to my mind, many 
serious objections to that course. The ad- 
vantage of the term, the single tax, is that 
it Shows precisely the road on which we 
wish to move,and thet is just now the most 
important thing, The feeling that  pri- 
vate ownership of land is unjust, is now 
Widely spread and people are aroused to 
the truth that all men have equal rights 
to the land. The difficulty with them) is 
to know how men are to gain those equal 
rights. The title Csingle tax” has there- 
fore the great advantage of pointing out 
very clearly the way. The newspapers can- 
not say, “Those single tax men propose to 
divide land up.’ They cannot say, Sin- 
gle tax men propose to put dand up at 
auction.” Of course “The single tax” is 
nota full name, It does not express our 


aim; it only expresses our method,  Nei- 
ther fully does “land restoration,’ Our 


true title, if we wished fully lo express 
what we really ave, would be, Dustice 
men” or “Liberty men,” 

Verbal question—AMr George has ias- 
serted that that which any individual 
produces as a commodity is his as against 
all the world, Granting: these premises— 
Which many, as you and Mr, George are 
aware, deny—but admitting that the 
commodity belongs to the individual, and 
that it is his as against all the world, has 
he, in the nature of justice, the right to 
use that commodity, and take advantage 
of the necessity of his fellow worker, or 





famine, shipwreck, or such other untat- 








ert ne 


his fellow producer, and extract from him 
as an individual, ov from other menbers 
of the community, more than it cost him 
in the production ? 

Auswer-—Unless in cases of absolute 
ural eases, Tshould say yes. Supposing 
Igo fishing, I dig bait, and puta hook 
into the water, and sit on a rock, and 
match afish, Dhavea right to that fish, 
because Dhave produced it; and af any- 
body wants it, [have ai perfect right to 
mike what charge T choose forit. If he 
is not pleased, he is perfectly free to go 
and dig bait, make a hook and line, and 
catch fish. Now, the injustice of the 
present situation issnot that the man who 
catches a fish is allowed to ask what price 
he pleases forit, but it is that men are 
not permitted to dig bait and puil fishes 
outof the sea, (Laughter and applause, ) 

Question (by previous questioner)—Mr. 
Chairman, Dam exceedingly obliged to 
you for your courtesy. But IT rather 
think that Mr. George has missed the 
real force of my question, I ask, is jus- 
tice, or the spirit’ of justice, held by the 
individual who takes advantage of the 
necessities of the purchasing individual 
or the purchasing community ? 

Mr. George—Justice! yes. 1 do not 
suppose that the meaning of the gentle- 
man's question to be, is itright for a man 
who has the only water that can be had 
to take advantage of the necessity of the 
wayfarer and charge him an exorbitant 
price?) [take him to refer to that part of 
wealth which is called capital-—and to 
ask whether the individual has a right to 
demand a protit on that, or to get as large 
w price as he can for commodities which 
he produces for sale. IT answer that be 
has. And that, when there is free play, 
the recognition of that right will do no 
one injury, Where to-day the recogni. 
tion of this right seems to work injury, 


it is because there is) some monop- 
oly. <All monopolies ought to be 
broken — up. Wherever — competition 


ceases to be possible, and there is a neces- 
sary monopoly, then that monopoly ongnt 
to be held by the whole people and be 
managed for the general benefit. As I 
said, we are “Liberty men” or “Justice 
men.” We hold that there is no antagon- 
ism between labor and capital. The real 
antagonism is between fabor and capital 
on the one side and monopoly on the 
other; and what we aim at is the break. 
ing up of all monopolies, What we di- 
rectly strike at, is the greatest and most 
important of all monopolics—the monop- 
aly of that element on which and from 
Which all men must live if they live at all. 
In breaking up that monopoly we will 
break up many others. And when that 
is done, if there are any other monopolies 
remaining, we will break them up also. 
(Applause. ) 

Question—Do you expect the landown- 
ers tosubmit to the single tax without a 
revolution ? 

Answer—Yes; I do. Bat if they do 
“revolute” then emigrate them, (Laugh- 
ter.) 

Question—How does Mr. CGreorge pro- 
pose to ascertain the value of the un- 
earned increment? 

Answer—lI propose to get at the value 
of land by boards of assessors, A sign 
could be placed on every lotsaying, “This 
lot measures so much, and it is assessed 
at so much.” If that assessmeat is too 
high the man upon whom: it is nude will 
let you know. (Laughter.) If it is too 
little the neighbors around who are 
assessed will do so. (Ifeur, hear.) 

Question—Whether it be gained hon- 
estly or dishonestly, is if not nevertheless 
a fact that the produce of land and labor 
—wWhieh in every case alone constitutes ¢ 
man’s income—is the only soures from 
Which taxes can be raised ¢ 

Answer--Ib is true that all wealth is 
the product of Jand and dabor, and that 
ail you can get by any system of taxa- 
tion is tue produce of land and labor, 
Butounder the system which prevails to- 
day, you allow the land owner to levy 
his taxes on the produce of land and dae 
bor, and put them in his pocket. Then 
‘you come down with other taxes, which 
mainty fall on labor to fill the public ex- 
chequer, What we propose is to abandon 
the other taxes which the state now 
levies, and take for public purposes the 
produce of land and labor which the land- 
lord now takes for his own purposes, 
(lear, hear.) 

Verbal question—T would like to ask 
Mr, George if the single tax theory im- 
plies that the rent which now poes to 
‘andlords will go tothe state, and that 
the state will directly ov indirectly dis- 
tribute that wealth back to the people 


















fierures, 

into that. 
many cases, exploit labor is undoubtedly 
trie, 
comes from the monopolization of the 
land, 
to employ himself, and then, no matter 
how rich may be the capitalist, he cannot 
exploit labor, for he cannot get any man 
to work for him for less than he ean get. by 
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rich and poor alike? If not, an injustice 
is done, 


Answer—That is precisely our theory. 


We propose to take economic rent—that 
which now goes to the landlords without 
exertion on their part—for public) pur- 
poses, and to use it for the benefit of rich 
and poor alike, 


(Applause, ) 
Question—Please explain why itis that 


vreedy landlordism, possessing supreme 
power, is content in Britain with 800,000, - 
OOD pounds annually, while eapitalism 
exploits labor of 
Does the capitalist produce this enormous 
Income? 


500,000,000 annually. 


Answer-—-I do not. think much of your 
But it isnot worth while going 
That capitalists do to-day, in 


But the power by which they do it 


Give the Jaborer the opportunity 


working for himself. Go to the bottom. 
Assure to all men the rivhts, the in- 


alienable rights, with which their Creator 


has endowed them. Open up the band. 
Do that and vou need not bother about 
‘apital, Capital! why it is a mere de- 
rivative factor, Labor produces capital 
from land, Give Tabor land and. you 
make labor independent. Never forget 


that labor is no weak, puny thing that 
has to have baby acts made for it, Labor 
is the producer of all wealth, 
labor wants is a free field 
(CGireat applause.) 


All that 
ind no favor, 
hear Dr, 


Pimust stop now, | want to 


Clark and our other friends, and if you 
have any more hard questions, ask Me- 
CGihee, Ferguson, Miller, Burt, MelHugh or 
Cass, 


One thine T revret, and that is 
that we have not had the presence on our 
platform of the good friend who was so 
wctive in my previous visits---William 
Forsyth. (Cheers.) In heart he is with 
us here to-night. It is simply that bodily 
weakness confines him to his room, But 
T hope years are yet to be given to him in 
which he may continue to aid in this great 
case, (Cheers. ) 

The following resolution was then pro- 
posed by Mr. Shaw Maxwell, seconded by 
Mr. Jolin Murdock, and carried with ae- 
Clamation: 

That this meeting declares its conviction 
that the poverty, vice and crime which now 
disvrace our civilizution are the direét result 
of Jaws which presently give to ua class the 
land, the inalienable inheritance of all; and 
that so long as the land is held as private 
property, there can be to hope for the per- 
manent itnprovement of the landless many, 
and we declare that the simplest’ and most 
just way to abolish this is to take back the 
people’s property by the plan recommended 
by Mr. George—namely, that of taxing land 
values. 

A vote of thanks to Mr. Georpze was 
then proposed by Dr. Clark, M. 
seconded by Ex- provost Cochrane, 

In responding Me. George said: 

Ithank you very much; To part with 
you rerretfully; and To hope that some 
time it will be given me to come here 
again. (Great cheers.) 

A vote of thanks to the chairman, pro- 
posed by Me. George, and a vigorous 
speech by Mr. Ferguson in response, 
brought the meeting to a close, 





Howan New “Deserted Village’? Han Been 
Muade, 

Chicago Herald, 

The once tlourishing village of Spring Val- 
ley, TIL, bids fair soon to bein the condition 
of the one Goldsmith has pathetically de- 
scribed. The cecal shafts have been closed, 
und almost the only industry of the place 
suspended by order of the owners of the 
mines. An ethical and perhaps a legal 
question is involved in this procedure. Have 
a company of capitalists the moral right to 
obtain by purehase or otherwise one of the 
prime necessities of human existence ia a cold 
climate upd then prevent its being used for 
the purpose for whichit was intended? Coal 
ishotthe production of man, but one of the 
bouuties of nature, like air, water and the 
heat ofthe sun. Again, have a company of 
eapitalists the moral right to buy thousands 
of ucres of hind, lay it cut in lots, sell them to 
peer persons ou time, induce them to erect 
luuses on them by prowuising them employ- 
ment, and then force them to work for less 
than living wages or refuse them work ulto- 
pethor? 

The Spring Valley Mining Company was 
chartered fur the purpose of raising coul and 
is allowed to hold property necessary for that 
purpose, [thas suspended the business for 
the prosecution of which it was orgauized aud 
incorporated, Jt has committed suicide, 
Why should it not leyally be declared dead? 
Being dead, why should not its estate be ad- 
ministered upon! The dead compuay owned 
property in whieh the public have an interest, 
It in suid thatat held mortgagces on many bun- 
dreds of houses the owuers of which are not 
while to obtata tinoney by honest means to meet 
their obligations. Doaour jaws, euacted for 
the purpose of protecting: property, allow or 
encourage this sorvaf robbery? Uf they do, 


why great corporation can, by instituting a 
lockout, came intu possession of all ihe prope 
erty it hus sold to its operatives if it wus se, 
cured by cutthroat mortgages, . 
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SELLING A FAMOUS MOUNTAIN. 


Manchester, Eng , Guardian, 


The highest of the Welsh mountains— 
the funious Suowdon—was sold by auc- 
tion al the mar , Tokenhouse Yard, Lon- 
don, wshort time ago, by Messrs. Fox 
and Bousfield. The attractions of the 
“lov”? were by no means overrated in the 
“bill of particulars,” This ‘freehold es- 
tate” was described as lying “in the par- 
ish of Beddgelert, in the county of Car- 
narvon, consisting of mountainous land, 
including the summit of the world- 
renowned Snowdon, with its hotel and 
beacon.” In addition there was offered 
“fertile valley meadows on the banks of 
Lake Dinas and the viver Glaslyn, with 
important fishing rights stretching alony- 
side the high road from Beddgelert to 
Capel Curig, adorned by hanging woods 
the views being magnificent and 
varied, containing over 1,500 acres rich in 
copper, slate, and other minerals.” This 
Beddgelert is known to every Welsh child 
asthe place where Llewellyn's faithful 
hound was buried, and a Welshman be- 
fore the sale began was heard to say it 
was enough to make the old hound bark 
to think of such a desecration as submit- 
ting the grand old mountain for sale by 
auction, Originaully—which goes back a 
long, long way—the prince of Wales was 
called “lord of Snowdon;? and Mrs, He- 
mans—was it not ?—hailed this mountain 
as 





TARIFF NOTES. 


Will the republican party be wise and de- 
stroy Mr. Cleveland asa political factor by 
lowering the tariif in a manner which shall 
work confusio’ to trusts and relieve the bur- 
dens of the vople? It eannot crush Mr. 
Cleveland's cuuse, bubit can tnake that cause 
its own.—(Chicugo News, 

The taritfis a tax paid by the consumer in 
wn increased price of the article consumed, ~— 
(Kansas Jeffersonian. 





had read “Progress and. Poverty,” and was 
anardent admirer of Henry George. The 
Cherokees, he added, believed in helping one 
another. There were no paupers mong 
them. As Henry George’s theories ure at- 
tracting a wood deal of attention just now, 
why should we not encourage the Cherokees 
to experiment with them? That will not hurt 
the rest of us, and we ean observe the results 
Without any expense or trouble, One of the 
advantaves of our multiplicity of semi-sover- 
vignties—states, territories and [ndian reser- 
vations—is that we can try almost any sort 
of political or social experitnent on any scate 
without upsetting the whole country. Why 
should we try to destroy this useful variety 
and bring the whole continent to wn dena 
level of uniformity? 























































There is no reason why the manufacturers 
of woolen goods should be protected by tarilT 
duties against foreigu competition, that is 
nob equally applicable to the producers of 
wool in this country. If the theory of pro- 
tection is good for the former, itis just as 
good for the latter. It is good in both cases, 
or good in neither.—[New York Lndependent. 


The woolen manufacturers are willing to 
let congress do what it will about duties on 
wool if it will, by prohibitory tariff, give 
them control of the market for fabrics. The 
people who buy and wear clothes will have 
something tu say on this subject at the ballot 
box in 1802.—[New York World. 

It is an insult to common sense to affirm 
that the tariff enhances the price of wheat, 
corp, oats, cattle, hogs, bourses or mules, 
poultry, butter, cheese, milk, hay, fruits, 
vegetables, cotton vr tovacco leaf. The price 
of the farmer’s products is fixed by the 
foreign markets, and the price of nearly 
everything the farmer buys is determined by 
the tariff and its incidents. Thisis an ugly 
truth, but it cannot be wiped out.—[Chicavu 
Tribune. 

Protection is aspecies of taxation by which 
the consumer is made to support the govern- 
ment, while the wealthy producer or manu- 
facturer is, by this protective taxation, en- 
abled to charge and obtain a higher price for 
his wares.—[{Mobile Bulietin. 


If Clevelard and his tariff reform had won 
the day, ourears would have been stunned 
with the charge that this policy has already 
stopped huudreds of looms, throwu thousands 
of workmen into hopeless poverty and wested 
millions of capital. With what huge head 
liues the journals advocating the ductrine of 
protection would have announced these suc- 
cessive disasters, and with what pathetic 
language thev would have called upon the 
people to witness the truth of their predic- 
tions! Each successive failure would: have 
been pointed at as a further illustration of 
what foreign competition, encouraged by the 
heartless and unpatriotic support of the free 
traders on this side of the water, was doing 
to ruin the fair fabric of American industry. 
—{New York Journal of Commerce. 


There isno use totry to fool tbe farmer 
and laboring man avain. They will vote 
squarely against the robber tariff, and don’t 
yuu forget ib.—[Dayton Workman. 


About six thousand hogs have been shipped 
up to date for the present month from Kan- 
sus City to Mexico. None but the largest 
animals are selected for this purpose, and 
the average weight will not fall much below 
38u0 pounds. This makes an aggregate ship- 
ment of hogs alone for less than a month of 
1,800,000 pounds, This is the trade of a sin- 
gte city ina single commodity with the re- 
public of Mexico, and the way to protect it 
is for the United States to allow Mexico the 
privileges which sbe is ready to extend to 
this country if she cau count upon a recip- 


What Was, and What Is. 
Detroit Pree Press, 

We now see tho wives and children of 
starving Illinois miners sent oub on organized 
begeing expeditions; we bear of riots amoug 
the underpaid coke workers of Peansylvania; 
we know that New Hogland cotton operatives 
ean live only by viving up life to the two 
thoughts of work and economy; we know 
that the woman who makes shirts or trousers 
for the trade can save her womanly goodtiess 
ouly at the sacritice of sleep, food, exercise, 
and by the utter banishment of all thoughts 
of pleasure. Starvation was unknown and 
pauperism rare before the days of the war 
tari. Wages were small in) dollars and 
cents, but their purchasing: price was) pro- 
portionately greater, and, striking the grand 
average, there was then greater comfort, 
independence and self-respecting individual- 
ity among workingmen that. now. Million- 
aires of the Reckefeller-Carnevie type were 
unknown in the early days, whereas they are 
now found on every railwiy train and the 
question as to Whether the rich are ins fact 
growing ricner and the poor poorer is an- 
swered, 

















































White Snowdon! holy ground. 


At this remote period the mountain 
was held as sacred by the Welsh as Mount 
Parnassus by the Greeks or as Ida by the 
Cretans, but no reference was made to 
such hallowed associations by Mr. Bous- 
field, nor to the story that whoever slept 
upon the mountain woke next morning 
inspired. Ancient traditions, historical 
associations, and poetical power were 
merged in very plain and. business like 
statement as to the mercantile value of 
this extra ordinary lot. “There are no ob- 
servations required from me,” said Mr. 
Boustield. “The property speaks for itself 
from every point of the mountain. The 
conditions of sale may be taken as read. 
There is the right of fishing in Lake Dinas 
and the river Glaslyn, As to the agree- 
wble character of the property no doubt 
“un rise. The sketch attached to the bill 
is taken from an old map, and does not 
show all the buildings now standing upon 
the estate. There is no need for me to 
dwell upon the attractions of this estate, 
this unique property—one so unpre- 
cedented that the like has never before 
been off¢red in this recom. There is a 
worth attaching to this property far 
beyond the material value. I refer 
to the minerals which are stored in the 
bowels of the mountain. Then think of 
the magnificent view which may be en- 
joyed after you have scrambled to the 
top !—The estate comprises 1,500 acres of 
land, with cottages and buildings, a hotel, 
and wa beacon, and with aw rental now en- 
joyable of £216, 10s. There is a certainty 
of a very large protit: being made in the 
future from the minerals alone. The sum 


Dou't Yer See? 
Dayton Workman, 

The Iron Moulders’ Journal says: “in New 
York 50,000 persons walk the streets at night 
for wantof a home, and as many more are 
not sure uf their breakfast. This is rather a 
bad state of affairs in a country so large that 
there is plenty of room for all to have i 
home and something toeat.” Protection tills 
the dinner pail, dou’t yer see! A few years 
more of protection and the number will be 
increased to one hundred thousand. Pro- 
tection is mighty—to make tramps and mill- 
jonalres. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


HENRY GEORGE'S WORKS 
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THE SINGLE TAX LIBRARY. 


1 A Syllabus of Progress and Poverty, Louls F. Post, 
B pages, 
2 Austeclian System. Louts FB, Post. 4 pages, 
S% oFirst Prineiples. Henrys Qeorge, fd pages, 
4. ‘The Richt tothe Use uf the Barth, Herbert Spon 
ver A pages. 
& Farmers and the Stugle Tax, Thomas G, Shear. 
tun, oS purges, 
6. The Canons of Taxation. Heury George. 4 pages, 
7A Lawyer's Reply to Criticisms. Samuel B Clarke, 
16 pipes, 
&, Back tothe Land. Bishop Nalty. 16 pages. 
y% The Siogle Pax. Thos, GQ. Sheiaroian, & pyres, 
1, The Ameriean Parmer. Henry George, 4 pages. 
It. Unemployed Labor) Henry Qeorge. 4 pages. 
12, The Case Plainly Stated. Hof. Ring. 8 puges, 
13. Social Probleins, 342 pages, Lino Paper, de, 
Mi. Ubjections to the Land ‘Tax. ‘thos. G. Sherman, 
4 pupes, 
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Dudley Meld and Henry George. 4 pages. 
16 How to tnerense Pratits, A.J. Sleers, 2 pages 
17. ‘The New Politteal Keouomy,. KO. Brown, 4 pages 
18, ‘Phy Kingdom Come. Neary George. 4 pages, 
1% The Punecons of Goverament, Henry George, 8 
ACS, 
Ww. che Menace of Plutocrucy. Thomas Q@,. Shearman, 
8 pages, 
21. ‘honoment House Morality. J.0.8. huntington. 4 pp. 
Prices of Single Trax Library: ‘Two page tracts—1 
copy, Leent; ds copies, 1U cents; 100 coptes, cents; 1,000 
papless B10, 
SOUP pug tilets—f copy, 2 cents: Aeeples, 10 cents; 
lWeopies, cents; 1000 copies, Ba 
Ehight-puuge tracts—l copy, J coats: 10 copies, 1 cents, 
100 cupies, SO cents; L000 copies, 8b 
Sixteen-puage tracts=f copy, 4 cents, 5 coples, 
cents; lO copres, 81.60; 1000 coples, 812, 
No extra charge by maul, 


The following numbers of the "Land and Labor Li- 
brary” ace stillin stock: 
















6 Bettler’s Nightmare. Louis i. Post. 4 pages, 

1. New York's Docks. J. W. Sullivan. 4 pages. 

1. Mysterious Olsappearance, Lewis freelind, Spp 

13. Sathors' Snug Harbor and the Randall farm. w. T. 
Croasdatle. 12 pikes. 

14. The Collegiate Church and Shoemaker’s Field. W 
T. Crousdale. 12 pares. 

18. Itis the Law of Christ. Rev. 8. M. Spencer. 4 pp 

21. Christlanity and Poverty. Father muntington 4pp. 

22, Poverty and Christianity. H. O. Pentecost, 8 pages. 

36. Religion vs. Robbery. Rev. Dro McGlynn. 8 pagey. 

2. Anti-slaverv snd Antl-poverty. HH. O. Pentecost. pp. 

33, See eshte Truth and Its Error. Henry Georg . 
4 pages. 

38. “God Wills It.” Menry George. 4 pages. 

44. How John’s Father Saw the Licht. W.C.Woods. 2pp 

51. Ten Thoughts for Christhan Thinkers. Rev. John W. 
Kramer, 4 pages. 

54 What the United Labor Party Wap. Henry George. 

pages. 

64. Hints as to What You Can Do. Henry George. 4pp 

Tl, ay Butcher Woman and My Grocery Man, Willa 
McCabe. 4 pages. 

B A Kepublican’s Keasons for Supporting Clevelan 
Judge Frank T. Reld. 2 pages, 

88%. Jefferson and Hamilton. Chauncey KF. Black, 8 pp. 


GERMAN TRACTS. 


42% First Principles. Henry George, +yacee. 

43, pena te Truth and Its Krror. Henry Georg t. 
pages. \ 

46. Taxing Land Values. Henry George. 4 pages. 

4%, It ts the Law of Christ. oy, & HL Bpencer of 

Henry, UL 4 pagas. 
48, The Cuse Plainly Stated, H.F, King. » pages. 
58, Sallurs’ Snug Harbor. Wm. T. le, 12 pages. 


SWEDISH TRACTS. 


62 The Case BPlatuly Stated. lob. King. & vuges, 


TARIFF TRACTS. 


52. Protection as a Universal Need. Henry George 
NAOH, 

w. The Tacu? Question, Henry George, 4 pages. 

3B Amereann Protection and Uritish Free Trade, 

Henry George. 4 pages, 

69. Protection and Waxes. Henry George, 8 pages. 

W. The Common Sense of the Tari? Question. homas 
Q, Shearman. oo pages, 

72 Protection the Friend of Labor?) Thomas @, Snear- 
mah. i shin 

%%. A Short Tariff History, Thomas G. Shearman, 
YRC, 

16. fat Talk to Protectionists, Thomas G@, Shearman 

puger, 

7. Au Address tu Workiugmen on the Tart? Question, 
Heury George. 4 puges. 

Asevof Taril? Tracts will be sent lo any address for 
ten cents. 
Address THE BTANDARD, 

12 Utionmsquare, Naw Vork (ity, 
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PROGRESS AND POVERTY, 
An Inquiry Invo the Cause of Industrial 
Depression and of Increnne of Wane Wi 








of £80,000 has been spent in working 
state quarries, but there is enormous room 
for the development of thatindustry. The 
copper may be looked upon as a certain 
source of income, and the reports Ihave 
from a practical man show that it is of 
the best possibie character, commands the 
best price of the day, and may be worked 
atavery large protit. Ladies and gen- 
tlemen, in giving a price for this property 
you mustlook beyond the present rental.” 
Dealing with the several tendencies, Mr, 
Boustield, while regretting that anyone 
should be disturbed, insisted that the 
rents might easily and safely be raised to 
a higher tigure than at present. Then he 
passed on to expatiate upon the scenic at- 
tractions and philanthropic joys within 
reach of the purchaser, ‘The glorious 
view from the top,” said Mr, Bousfield, 
‘is as brilliant as the future prospects of 
the property. But TI must pause. Imust 
deal only with the practical point—the 
figures, What is the first bid to be?” A 
pause followed and no offer, Mr, Bous- 
field: “Only consider what this property 
endows the owner with, No one could 
vie with you in the possession of such an 
exalted estite as this—or only a few 
land owners, It is something to be 
the owner of one of the most ex- 
alted estates in Great Britain, £ may 
be sentimental, but remember what 
prices are being paid for pictures on can- 
vas merely nowadays, Consider the en- 
joyment you will be able to give to 
thousands, the fishing, the climbing of the 
mountain side, the marvellous views, and 
the joy of allowing the people freely to 
Fainble allover the place, There are few 
opportunities ever afforded a min to pos- 
sess an estate, a park like this, and sit 
down knowing what the people are able 
to enjoy without paying a farthing for it, 
Why, there is a fortune in the hotel alone 
which is at the summit, I was charged 
2s, Gd, there fora single bottle of bass, 
and if you only put @ wire round the top 
of the mountain and charge Ys, 6d, to go 
inside the wire and 9s. 6d. per bottle of 
bass, there is a fortune to be made with- 
out doubt.” The mountain was nally 
sold for £5,750, 





rocity of favors.—(Kansas City Star. 


Free Trade Natural Trade, 
Cleveland, Ohio, Union. 


The tariff is the greatest commercial enemy 
which assails this country. It has = driven 
American ships off the sews and reduced 
trade with foreign ports to comparatively 
nothing. Our national growth and = prosper- 
ity has been made in spite of the tariff, not 
by reason of it. We have had free trade 
across three thousand miles cf territory 
abounding in natural riches. Au artificial 
wall separates us fron: equally boundless re- 
sources across the Canadian line, which might 
be developed to mutual advantage were it uot 
for the illogical reasoning which stops short 
out of respect to tradition. With free trade 
over the whole continent north of the Rio 
Grande, doesany intelligent citizen doubt that 
the whole people would be the gainers ¢ Does it 
uot follow logically, then if this be true, that 
the wider the area covered by free com- 
merce, the better it would be forall? Free- 
dom to trade without paying toll for the 
privilege is all the people of this country 
need in order to make ita commercial giant 
among the powers of the civilized world. 
We have coddled and wursed infant indus- 
tries and loaded our own people with taxes 
that the few might grow fat at publie ex- 
pense, While contiguous countries pour their 
riches by thousands of tons daily into for- 
eign vessels, and millions of wealth are di- 
verted yearly from our own peuple. The 
right to trade freely is a natural right, the 
denial of which is responsible in one way or 
another for most of our industrial disease, 
The artificial prosperity bolstered up by the 
turiil system is rupidly collupsing, Iu free- 
dow there is strength. 


The Cherakee Landy. 

San Francisco Exaininer, 

The meinbers of the Cherokee commission 
say that the Cherokees recognize that their 
system of land tenure must fall before the 
march of civilization, It is a pity that the 
Tudians should be forced tou any such conelu- 
sium. Jtbinuy be well for them to sell the 
strip of vacant land of which they are mak- 
ing no use, and which is needed for white 
settlement, but they ought to be alluwed to 
anuage their own home tract in their ewn 
way, Without being compelled to substitute 
individual for tribal ownersbip because that 
happens to be our method, Chief! Mayes 
wrote recently to a member of the Manbattan 
singe tax club of New York, saying that be 
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. The Universe ai Shell. 
Willlam Wordsworth, 








IT have seen 
A curious child, who dwelt upon a tract 
Of infand ground, applying to his ear 
The convolutions of wsmooth-lipped shell; 
To which, in silence hushed, his very soul 
Listened intensely; and his countenagee soon 
Brightened with joy; for from within were 

heard 

Murmurings, whereby the monitor expressed 
Mysterious union with its native sea, 
Even such a sbell the universe itself 
Is to the ear of faith; and there are times, 
Tdoubt not, when to yeu it doth impart 
Authentic tidings of invisible things; 
Of ebb and flow, and ever’during power; 
And central peice, subsisting at the heart 
Of endless agitation. 


The Shrewd Yankee Trader, 


The comical spectacle of a Yankee trader 
“swapping” an American urticle worth 82 
for a foreign article worth $1 is a sight which 
the Kings County, N. Y., Gazette is afraid it 
will witness if we have free trade. Mr, 
George White wrote to this paper defending 
free trade, and especially swapping privi- 
leges. Hesaid that ‘the people of this coun- 
try could not damage thetmnselves by taking 
advantage of permission to “swap” goods or 
materials with foreiguers free from. tariff 
hindrance.” To which the Guzette replies: 


If this statement means that a manuufact- 
urer here should give a yard of his cloth for 
a yard of the same quality and grade of for- 
eign made cloth, that the mine owner here 
should give a ton of bis iron ore fora ton of 
foreign iron ore, that the wool grower here 
should give a pound of bis wool for a pound 
of foreign wool of the same grade, the 
“swap” would be manifestly unjust and un- 
fair, unless it could) be shown that the 
weaver, the minerand the farmer, in this 
andin foreign countries, stood on the same 
level and receive the same compensation, A 
yard of clothof a certain quality made in 
the United States is worth more than a yard 
of cloth of the same quality made in foreign 
countries for the simple reason that every 
person who had anything tu do with the 
cloth, from the tine the wool was carried by 
a Sheep in the pasture till it was worn by a 
Shephard on Fifth avenue, bas stood higher 
and counted for more in the social seale. 
Now, whena man “swaps” an article that 
bas cost $2 for an article that has cost but 
$l, somebody must lose by the trade. This 
thing—kept Wi amas ruined meu and would 
ruin a Nationg@hd it would damage our peo- 
ple. Make the laborers on each side of the 
Atlantic equal, surround them with the same 
conditions and advantages and all tariff 
laws could be blotted out and trade with for- 
eigu countries Would be as free and uure- 
stricted as it is between our states and terri- 
turies. 
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LIFE INSURANCE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


PAID UP AND CASH VALUES GUARAN- 
TEED 
by the 


PERFECTED MASSACHUSETTS INSUR- 
ANCE ACT OF 1887. 


THE BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


of Pitesfield, Masa. 


INCORPORATED 1851. 


GEO. W. ENGLISH, MANAGER, 


We Vor New York and New Jersey, 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 


271 BROADWAY, 


Corner af Chamber Se. 












Piso's Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest, 


CATARRH 


Sold by druggists or sent by mall 
Alle. lt, Hazeltine, Warren, Pa 
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Q Oo FING 26m), 00 A MONTH 
$75.08 () $27)( en ein be miude 
Working fur ous. Agents preierved who can Farngst ib 
Qop-e snd give their whole time to the business, Spare 
maments may be profitably employed also, A few va 
guncles in towns and cities, 1k, JOHNSON & CO,, 
HOO Mao street, Kichmond, Vi. ; ; 
, H, lease state age and business experience, 
ni mind ahout sending stamp for reply, di Fd, & 
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for by Pacu’s Pog. Iuraoven 
Cusniongp Eas Devey 
the Whispers heard dlstiactly, 
omfortatly, invisible, Ilustrsted boo , addres 


& proofs, FRE 
oF cal} on F, HIBCOX, @63 Hrosdway, ¥ "ee Gi pope 
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cusston, and 
principles before the public. 














YOST WRITING MACHINE. 





NO RIBBON. : 
DIRECT PRINTING. 


PERMANENT ALIGNMENT, 
A TRIUMPH OF SKILL. 


MUIR, HAWLEY & nfavo COoO,, 
343 Broadway, N. Y. 





SINGLE TAX CIGAR. - 


SIMON VAN VEEN, 


Sole Manufacturer. 
These cigars are the best and cheapest inthe mitre 


ket for the money. They are put up 50 to a box, and 
the Insiue uf cover contal.s a beautiful photo-engrav- 
ing of the Cat, with the iuserintion below, 


“Have You Seen the Cat?” 
Whenever pies on view itis sure to provoke dis- 
- an excelleut method of bringing our 


Price per box, $2.75, 
A hverw disegunt to the trade. All orders will re- 


ceive prompt attention by addressing 


8. VAN VEEN, 
0 Wooster st 
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Fae! NVALID SUPPLIES AA 
VAs 


pus A 
ZAETSYCHAIRS } ¢ 
We retail at the lowent Gomry on all 
wholesale factory Prices. Kj rag Coaehen FREE 
Sead stamp for Catalogue. (DY J PRIB AY WHEEL CHARS 

Pence are con BWW peesrnert 

4 i ' . a ta. oO. Me \e' PECEA ls . , 

B.Nth St, Vhilvda., Ps. = K/Y ere EMER 












Automatic Brake 






oo «DELIVERY. 





ner re 


BUY. THE WRINGER SiVii. 
me MOST LABOR 
© PURCHASE GEAR 


“Sa Saves half the labor of other 
y wringers, and costs but little more. 
EM Preece aot GREASE 


Solid White Rubber Bolle. The cloth ES. 


arrante 
wanted everywhere. Empire W. Oo, Auburn, ie xX. 


®©2e0c 0 = 
LC Vester WATER ® 


Wish Weempluy @reliable person ie your county 

@ to tack up advertisements and show carda of 6 
Fiectric Guois, Artvertiaements to be tacked up every- 
where, on trees, fences and turnpikes, in conspicuous 

laces, in town and country in all parta of the United 

States. Steady eniployment; wages $2.60 perday 

expenses advanced; no talking required. Loca! work tor 

allor part of the time. ADDRESS WITH STANP, 


q . EMORY & CO., Sizsth and Vine Sta. 
CINCINNATI, 0. a ae poepe canbe: 


vit UD wep? 
That is the question, Are you ruptured? If so, wee 
FRINK'S KUPTURE REMEDY, the only quick, safe, 
sureand permanent cure for hernia (breach) or rup- 
ture, This great remedy has cured many persons every 
year for the last twenty years, and they have 
stayed cured. It cures by penetrating through 
the pores of the in and obullding up and 
strengthening the abuomina: wall, at the same 
time closing the hernial opening. The Remedy 
is generally used in connection with a truss. Children 
in arms are cured by the remedy alone without the aid 
ofatruss, Boreness cused by chafing or pressure of 
truss pads, relieved immediately, The pressure cak be 
relaxed gradually and the truss abandoned altogether 
insix toeight Weeks, Price of Remedy, sufficient to 
cure an ordinary case, $5; sample package, containing 
‘enough to show good effect, $1, Sent by mail, postpaid, 
upon receipt of price, Full directions accompany each 
package. OU. FRINK, sole proprietor, 34 Broadway, New 
oye (Onpesite the noat atticas 







































FINNGQE HOWE SEEK ER~An exponen’ of Build. 

ing Soc'cty meihds ard purposes. Published 
monthly, inthe interest cf these who seek homes of 
tlerown, W. H, Van Ornum, Editor, The hope that one 
divy one “may sit ander bis own vine and tg tree,” and 
either about him bis loved ones, “with nue to molest 
or make Liu afraid,” v1 the most natural and uni- 
versal sentiment in man, We beli ve th: re is ncthing 
in nature which would prevent the frusdon of this 
hope, but thatthe causes which hinder tt are solely 
the bad laws by means of which men are cheated out 
of their earcicgs, avd preventeo from enjoying equal 
Access to tee natural opportunities to make hemes 
provided by the Auther ot Nature, Believing this we 
shillstrive to brirg about the repeal of thoss laws by 
makirg plam just how bad those Jaws are. and what 
they are, Subscription price, 8) cents a year in ad- 
vince, Sample conies cent on a plicwtion. Vublished 
by THE HOME SEEKER PUBLISHING CO,, Chicago. 
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Have you used 


PEARS SOAP? 


EEE. 
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AMBERG'S PEERLESS CABINET LETTER FILE. 
IN USE IN EVERY PART OF THE CIVILIZED WORLD. 


- - ai aca ee 


een: 
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Nae Sores 
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Adapted for all classes of correspondence. With this system your letteraare properly clas 
reference isimmediate. Aletter ofa yveur or many years old is und as readily na SLA eres iter are 
Toany who hestiate In purchasing &@ cabinet, we give them the privilege of taking the cabinet on trial for 60 
days, of ff they desire the names of any using the cabluct in their vieluity, wilt be pleased to furnish them. 
Send for our illustrated catalogue showing the different styles and sizes andask the publishers of this paper 
their opinion of the AMBERG FILE, 


AMBERG FILE AND INDEX COMPANY. 
69 Dunne St., New York; Fi and 73 Luke St., Chicago: 27 Little Britain, BE. C., London. 
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FREG! CC.ARIGGS &ce 


- 44; APPLETON ST. BOSTON MASS. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
GRAND: -SQUARE.-6--UPRIGHT 


| 
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I GRACEFUL DESIGNS: SOLID ONSTRUCTIONe |: 
® MATHLESS TONE:« © BEAUTIFUL: FINISH, 


PARIS EXHIBITION, 1889. 


BURROUGHS, WELLCOME & CO., 
Importers, Exporters and 


SNOW HILL BUILDINGS, LONDON, E. C., 


Specially invite the attention of the Medical Profession and Drug Trade to their Exhibits, as follows: . 
At Stund No, 575, tritish Food Sectton, 
Kepler Extract of Malt, 
an agreeable vitalizing reconstructive and digestive, 
Kepler Solution of Cod Liver Oil, 
An {deal form for the administration of fat.—British Medical Journal. 
Also at Stand No. 311, British Industrial Section, 
i Chemicaland Pharmaceutical Products, &c. 


The Congo Medicine Chest, as taken by H. M. Stanley, for the relict of Emin Pasha, fitted with 
Tabloids of Compressed Druyn, Xe. 


The Livingstone, Gordon and Indian Traveler's Medicine Pocket Casen and Portable 
Medicine Chents. 


Vereker’s Chloride of Ammonium Inhaler, for Catarrh, &c, 


The PineleEucalyptia Dry lubaler, for the anti-eptic treatment of Consumption ind diseases of 
the air passiges, 


Laneline, Lanuoline Toilet Sonp, Cold Cream Pomade and Toilet Lanoline. 
A'so at Stand No, 50, American Section, 


Hazeline. Distilled active principles obtained by distiila ion from the American Witch Hazel, 
Hamamelis Virginica, forintiiummation awt itritated suriices, 


The Fairchild Pepsine and Pepsine Tabloids, Zymine Peptonizing Powdern, &., & 
Formula@y and price lists supplied to the Medical Profession and Drug Trade on request. 


BURROUGHS, WELLCOME & CO. 











Manufacturing Chemists, 


ISA PICTURE MONTILLY. Each 
number contains Eight Pictures, every one 
a work of art. $4.00 Per Year; 40 
Couts per Single Number, 
PHOTO-GRAVURE Ca., 
S33 Broadway. N.Y. 
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— ABSOLUTELY HARMLESS. 

mply stopping the fae protucing 
effects of food, PR e mapyty bring Siiniink: 
the natural working of the system draws 
On the fat and reduces weight wt once. 


Buld by ull Druugglate 


CORPUS LEAN 
Will raduce fat at rate of 10 ta 18 tha. 
per month without fajuey to health. 
Sead @c. jo stamps for sealed circulars 
covering teatimouials. LE. Marah Ca. 
9816 Madison figrs Philada., Pa. 


Spiers at ae ee oe Re en eae weser es a! 


wen LE TAX BELEN TENG), 01,00) noteheads 

. Cvite form of Brookiyn angle tax club prin'ed 

i back) $2.00, express paid, Stickers, “The single 

tag willdo it," 15 canta per 10) postpaid, <All other 

printing at lowest cas) rates, 

F, WESTON, 454 Main S!,, 
Cambridgeport, Mass, 


ACHR. ABATHA MUNIB ATKING WILL 
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ULVANY & HRistes, Ub 
() “nt Gcehenira. Onices Pca inttert tad N ae nhld 
Kesldence, 703 Union at, Brooklyn, Musie furnished 
or all oreasions, 


J cane OS ane wahoo. Be bowiry, setpineen 
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Hota LAG ere uniatis ites een 


PRICES 80 CEATH AND 61.00. 








